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Notes. 


LAST ON 

So I entitle these the last remarks that I shall 
make on Shakespeare’s plays. If any will 
add them to my Shakespeare-Expositor, he will 
then have the whole of my labours in the cor- 
rection and elucidati f those immortal dramas. 


SHAKESPEAR! 


one 


ves me for her theme.” 
f Errors. Act U1. Se. 2 

As “moves” makes very 
might read uses, or some similar word; but [ am 
strongly persuaded that the poet’s word was /oves, 
and, / and m being adjacent letters, the compositor, 
by a most common mistake, took up the latter— 
we have, I think, in our poet two instances of this 
confusion of even ¢ and w—and as “ moves”’ was a 
good English word, the error was not detected. 
“She loves me for her theme !”"—. e. she pretends 
to love me, to have a theme to expatiate on, as 
she has been doing pronounced in a tone of utter 
astonishment, must have had a most comic effect. 
In my Edition I heedlessly followed Singer in 
reading, with Collier’s folio, means for “ moves” 
here, and draws for “drives” three lines lower 
down. This speech of Antipholus, and another 
towards the end, should be marked Aside. In 
three of the following speeches we should give 
Adr, not Lue., for Luciana is throughout of a 


1 
peaks: sh 


“To me she sf 


3 , 
vad sense here, we 
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The last speech is justl 
given to her. By the way, in King John, Act II. 
Sc. 1, the first and third speeches should be headed 
K. Philip, and not Lewis. 
“ Me shall you find ready and willing.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act fy. Se, 4. 

A word or more has evidently been lost at the 
end. In my Edition and Expositor I supplied 
both; but I tind that elsewhere this word always 
precedes those with which it is joined. The lost 
words may then have been as you, or at once, or 
something similar. 

“The fairest grant is the necessity.” 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act I. Se. 1. 

Those who have written notes on this did not 
understand it, and perhaps the same may be true 
of those who are silent. Vet the meaning is plain, 
though peculiarly expressed. It is this: the 
fairest, most gracious grant of your suit by Hero 
is the necessity, the thing needed, what we want. 
It is not improbable that the poet wrote “is thy 
necessity,” which would make the passage less 
enigmatic. 

“ The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish is an old 
coat.”— Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Se. 1. 

Shallow had asserted that “the dozen white 
luces”’ was an old coat, and* Sir Hugh had mis- 
understood him. He here corrects him, telling 
him that the luce was the fresh-water fish of that 
name. He then adds, “the salt fish is an old 
coat too,” if he was alluding, as is supposed, to 
the arms of the Fishmongers’ Company, “ Azure, 
two sea-luces in saltire with coronets over their 
mouths”; or he may have only reiterated his 
assertion, saying “the same fish is an old coat,” 

1 the printer, misled by “ fresh fish,” may have 
made it “ salt fish.” 

“That no dram of a seruple, no scruple of a scruple.” 

Twelfth Night, Act III. Se. 4. 

Whether the critics have understood this or 
not, I cannot say, as I have never seen a note on 
it; but, to my shame, I must honestly confess that 
I myself have misunderstood it, in the strangest 
manner. I could of course explain how I came 
to do so, but “it skills not.” To understand it, 
we must take the first and last “ scruple” in the 
moral sense, the second as the weight, the third 
part of the dram. I owe this simple and natural 
explanation to J. J. A. Boase, Esq., of Alverton 
Vean, Penzance, the best Shakespearian I have 
ever known. 

“ And to thrill and shake, 
Even at the crying of your nation’s crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman.” 
King John, Act V. Se. 2. 

Here again we have nonsense; for no one has 
ever heard of the crow as peculiar to France. 
Collier’s folio read crowing and cock for “ crying” 
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and “ crow,” but that is poor. I believe the real 


word to have been “ crower,’ 
the poet’s coinage, like many others, but in strict 
——- with analogy. The Bastard, we may 

, has been using the most insulting and dis- 


a word no doubt of | 
| “ native.” 


senaieg language to the French, and what was | 


more natural than that he should contemptuously 
term the bird that was regarded as their emblem 
the “crower?” We may observe that s has been 
effaced at the end of the following line, and so r 
or er may have been effaced here. The play, we 
may recollect, had been lying for nearly thirty 
years in the play-house. “This explanation,” 

says Mr. Boase, “is very happy, and so simple 


now applied to “natives” of the Tropics, men of 
whatever race, animals &c., provided they be 
That it once, however, implied a mix- 
ture of blood is clear from Acosta’s Hist. de las 
Indias, lib. iv. cap. 25 (p. 257, ed. Madrid, 1608): 

“ Esta fruta [he is speaking of the epee dezian 
algunos Criollos (como alla llama 4 los nacidos de Espa- 
iioles y Indias) que excedia 4 todas las frutas de Espaiia.” 


It is thus defined in the Diccionario por la Real 


| Academia Espaiiola (ed. 1729) : 


that it would seem marvellous it should not have | 
been thought of before, were it not that we find | 
| 


the moral of the old story of Columbus and the 
egg being constantly repeated. 
‘crow’ occurs, and the next, afford strong sup- 
port to the theory of effacement.” 


The line in which | 


“ El que nace en Indias de Padres on u de 
otra nacion que no sean Indios. Es voz inventada de los 
Espatioles conquistadores de las Indias y comunicada por 
ellos en Espaiia. Lat. Patria Indus, genere Hispanus,” 

The invention of the word by the Spanish con- 
querors is open to doubt. Rather it seems to 
have come from the mother country, and to have 
been contemptuously applied either to hybrids, or 


| to such as, retaining purity of blood, yet were held 


The following corrections seem better than those | 


in my Edition and Expositor : — 
“The match is made and all is done. So, Sir, 
Your son shall have my daughter with consent.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. Se. 4. 


“Camillo is 
A federary with her; and one that knows 
Of her what she should shame to know herself.” 
Winter's Tale, Act LI. Se. 1 


ee » 


{ with favouring winds 


* To Tenedos they come 
Troilus and Cressida, Prol. 


10, when proposing the substitution 
I quite 
forgot to notice that that very phrase occurs in 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, y. 566, in my note on 
which place I had actually made the correction in | 


In Coriol. i 
ot household hearth for “ brother's guard,” 


Shakespeare. 

My Expositor, in fine, is of course far from fault- 
less, and perhaps i sent la vieillesse. I certainly 
re gard it as being inferior to my “ Comment 
on the Poems of Milton,” but I believe it to be 
nearly indispensable to the student of Shakespeare. 
As to the critical notices which I have seen of it— 
if they are so to be termed—with a few excep- 


levolence. 
opinion on critical emendations. 
Tuos. KEIGHTLey. 


(GET, GETT, GEET, ETC.): 


BAIRN, 

The connection of the two senses of verna, (1) 
*a native,” (2) “a home-born slave,” may have 
been — but to the best of my knowledge has not 
been — elucidated. I think the modern words 
given above worthy of comparison. 

Creole ora is rightly bn ge y by a cor- 
respondent of “N, & Q.” 1" S. viii. 504. It is 


VERNA: CREOLE 


| nurse, suckle). 


degenerate, whether from skyey or from other 
influences. It is connected with criar (to create, 
That its application is depre- 


| ciatory is indicated by the usage of a kindred dia- 


| is born in the house’ 
| that is born in one’s house.” 


| “get and borne 


| brat, etymologically 


| that yhad a maide to dame” 


| p. 146 (ed. Edinb. 


lect, the Portuguese. I find therein criolo, “a 
home-born slave”; crioula, “a bond-woman ‘chat 
*; galhinna crioula, “ a hen 
I find in Spanish, 
as well as in Portuguese, criado (criada), “ a male 
(female) servant.” 
Get obviously = gotten, begotten. Chaucer's 
” is aptly quoted by Jamieson. 
This word (originally applicable to any child) 
appears now not to be used save contemptuously. 
See Scott, “ Bride of Lammermoor,” vol. xiv. 
p- 67 ( Waverley Novels, ed. 1829—1834) : “ And 
where's that ill-deedy gett?” Ross Helenore,* 
1866): “They’ve gotten a 
geet that stills no night nor day.” Comp. also 
connected, I fancy, with 
lam, a mere corruption of dame (“ He 
[Chauc.] “ Plow- 
man’s Tale,”’ 3291; “‘Soche wordes as we lerneden 
of our dames tonge,”’ Prol. “Test. of Love ’’), has 
been treated with similar irreverence. We all 


breed. 


tions, they show nothing but ignorance and ma- | remember Shakespeare’s — 


Few indeed are qualified to give an 


“. . . The brat is none of mine ; 


Hence with it: and, toge ther with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire.” 
(Grandam perhaps is still respectable.) 
Bairn obviously=born. Am I right in thinking 
that this Scottish and North-E inglish word is 


| gradually dwindling into a contemptuous desig- 


nation? I am a Yorkshireman, and used some 
fifty years ago to hear “¢ equire | bairn ” (the 


A recent perusal | of this work—d eserving neglect at 
he hand of neither poet nor provincialisms-seeking phi- 
lologer — has “ gotten this geet,” whether stillborn or, 
if not, worthy of your undertaking to be its sponsor will 
appear hereafter. 
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squire’s child). Is the word ever now applied to 
one born of gentle blood ? 

Last of all, can one by any etymological arti- 
fice identify “verna” with “bairn”? I long to 
translate — 

“Quid ? nutrici non missura’s quicquam que vernas 
alit 2” (Plaut. Mil. Glor. iii, 1. 104=696), 
in some such fashion as — 

“What? not send aught to the nurse who feeds the 
wee wee bairns at hame ? ” 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

“EMPRESS OF MOROCCO:” “MACBETH ” 
TRAVESTY. 


There was printed at London, “For Simon 


Neal, at the sign of the Three Pidgeons in Bed- | 


ford Street, in Covent Garden, 1674, 4to, the 
Empress of Morocco, a farce acted by his Majesties 
Servants.” A portrait is prefixed of the imperial 
lady. 

The Biographia Dramatica gives a very brief 
notice of this singular specimen of a burlesque 
drama, which was intended to throw ridicule on 
Settle’s Emperor of Morocco, then a popular drama, 
and which was so much esteemed that it was ori- 
ginally published with engravings of the scenes. 
The travesty is clever, but coarse, and has been 
attributed to Duffet the actor. 

But the most remarkable portion of the farce 
is the Epilogue, which is denominated — 

“A new fancy, after the old and most surprising way 
of Macsrtn, perform’d with new and costly Macungs, 
which were invented and managed by the most ingenious 
operator, Mr. Henry Wright, P. G. Q.” 
Three Witches, “ according to the famous mode of Mac- 
beth,” commence “the most renowned and melodious 
Song of John Dory, being heard as it were in the Air 
sung in parts by Spirits, to raise the expectation, 
and charm the audience with thoughts sublime, and 
worthy of that Heroick Scene which follows.” Then the 
seene opens—“ Thunder and lightning is discovered, not 
behind painted Tiffany to blind and amuse the senses, 
but openly, by the most excellent way of Mustard- bowl 
and Salt-Peter.” Three Witches fly over the pit, riding 
upon besoms. Then Heccate descends over the stage “ in 


a glorious Charriott adorn’d with pictures of Hell and | 
| the present times ? 


Devils, and made of a large Wicker Basket.” 


A very strange colloquy follows, wherein the 


witches inform their mistress of all the mischief | 


they have done, and receive appropriate rewards. 
Then — 

: Enter Two Spirits with brandy burning, which they 

drink, whilst Heccate and the Witches sing 
To the Tune of A Boat, a Boat, &c. 

Hee. A health, a health, to Mother C[ reswell}, 

From Moor-fields fled to Mill-bank Castle ; 

{ Where | She puts off a rotten new-rigg’d Vessel,” 
and so on, the remaining verses being of a simi- 
lar description, relating to several ladies who fol- 
low the profession of Mrs. Creswell. 





Heccate and | 





Heccate next exclaims — 

“ Bank-side Maulkin thrice has mew’d! No matter : 

If puss of t’other house will scratch—have at her! 

T’appease your spirits, and keep our farce from harm, 

Of strong ingredients we have powerful charm,” 

She then gives an enumeration of charms for 
the critics, not precisely adapted for present re- 
publication. A voice is heard exclaiming, “ Huff! 
no more!” a “hellish noise ” being heard within. 

Then Hecate is called; thunder and lightning 
follow. While the witches are flying up she 
sings — 

“ The goose and the gander went over the green, 

They flew in the corn that they could not be seen. 
Chorus—They flew,” &c. 
A trio by the three witches concludes — 
1. 
“ Rosemary’s green, Rosemary’s green ! 
Derry, derry down. 
When I am King thou shalt be Queen, 
Derry, derry down. 
> 
“If I have gold thou shalt have part, 
Derry, derry down. 
If I have none thou hast my heart, 
Derry, derry down.” 

The burlesque or travesty of Macbeth had evi- 
dent reference to the production of that tragedy 
in 1674 and previously, and was intended to 
ridicule the witches and their musical accompani- 


| ments. 


We learn from Pepys that Shakspere’s tragedy 
was extremely popular, and that he pe! enjoyed 
the music and decorations.* Was Lock’s music 
then used? Not being at all versed in the musi- 
cal history of the period, I should be happy to be 
informed on the subject. The acting of Betterton 
was admirable ; and one time when, from the ill- 
ness of that great artist, his place was supplied 
by an inferior performer of the name of Young, 
Pepys was so much horrified that he left the 
theatre, and was followed by his lady, who was 
equally disgusted. 

The tune of “ A boat, a boat,” is probably the 
popular catch yet occasionally sung. Is not this 


| farce the earliest instance of a travesty of Shak- 


spere —a species of drama peculiarly adapted to 
None of the Shakspere tra- 
vesties have much fun about them: Macbeth tra- 
vesty is really abominable; Hamlet travesty is 
perhaps the best of the lot. The Rehearsal by 


| the Duke of Buckingham, and The Critic by 


Sheridan, are full of wit and point, but are intended 
to turn into ridicule certain classes of writers, and 
not to travesty any particular drama. The Tom 
Thumb of Fielding, the Chrononhotonthologos and 
Dragon of Wantley of Carey, have never been sur- 
passed by any subsequent production of a similar 
description. J. M. 

[* Pepys’ notice was on Oct. 16, 1667. He first saw it 
acted Noy. 5, 1664.—Epb. ] 
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Lucretius. —I have just been reading, in the 
Contemporary Review of last month, an article by | 
Mr. Hayman on Mr. Munro’s edition of ZLucre- 
tius. My attention was particularly drawn to his 
remarks on the following passage in book iii. 
lines 556-7 : — 

* Denique corporis atque animi vivata potestas, 
Inter se conjuncta valent, vitaque fruuntur.” 

A parallel passage is to be found in book ii. | 
lines 400-1 : — 

* At contra tetra absinthi natura, ferique 
Centauri feedo pertorquent ora sapore.” 

Why are the verbs in the plural number in the 
two above passages? I am convinced that Mr. 
Hayman is right, and that Mr. Munro is wrong in 
the construction of conjuncta in the former pas- 
sage. A subject in the singular number, followed 
by two or more dependent genitives, has the verb 
or participle in the plural. Mr. Hayman says 
that the idiom is not uncommon in Shakespeare. 
He might have added, that it is frequently used 
by half-educated people in the present day. The 
same idiom is very common in Hebrew. I give 
one example from Genesis iv. 10, and translate 
literally: ‘* The voice of thy brother's bloods ery- 
ing tome.” The participle crying is in the plural 
number in the original, agreeing with the depen- 
dent word bloods, and not with the subject roice. 
It has been from want of attention to this idiom 


that the attempts of all the commentators, in- 
cluding the most recent ones, to explain the con- 
struction of the second verse of the second chapter 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, have been most 


The passage can be easily ex- 


unsatisfactory. 
acquainted with the 


lained by any one who 
Iebrew idiom. E. J. 
Lampeter. 


Frencu Notions or Exetanp.—I have just 
been reading Mr. Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers, 
and his chapter on “Judicial Corruption” re- 
minds me of a true story worth perpetuating. A 
few years ago a French gentleman of good sound 
standing was plaintiff in an English lawsuit. So 
good was his social standing that his name is 
known in commercial circles in almost every great 
European metropolis. If any Frenchman, there- 
fore, may be expected to be acquainted with | 
English customs and principles, one would expect 
the one in question to be. Yet, a day or two 
before the trial came off, I knew as a positive 
fact that he paid a special evening visit to his | 
leading counsel to consult with him as to the | 
lowest amount which it would be safe to send to the 
presiding judye to ensure success. He added, what 
[ disbelieve, that in Paris such a practice is uni- 
versal. R. C; L. 


“ [wpROVEM ENT.” — This word, as meaning the 
employment of any special subject or event with | 


| during the voyage to obtain some 


| to exist no longer. 


a view to religious edification, seems of late to 
have been consigned to the list of somewhat 
ridiculous if not vulgar expressions. I have, 
however, recently found it just so employed in 
Cowper's Letters, allowed by general consent to 
be a model of literary excellence : — 

“ June 21, 1784. 

“We are much pleased with your designed isaprove- 
ment of the late preposterous celebrity, and have no doubt 
that, in good hands, the foolish occasion will turn to good 
account.” 

Francis TRENCH, 

Islip, Oxford. 

Tuomas Moore.—lI send you a paragraph from 
the Dublin Chronicle, July 31, 1790, which may 
prove interesting to many readers of “ N. &Q.:”— 

“The public examinations at Mr. Whyte’s school in 
Grafton Street [| Dublin | closed on the 22nd instant, with 
an uncommon degree of splendour. A Master Moore, a 
boy not more than ten years old, distinguished himself in 
1 remarkable manner, and was deservedly the admira- 
tion of every auditor. A very elegant poetical composi- 
tion was spoken with great propriety by Master Nunn; 
it is said to be the production of a near relation, and we 
hope will be given to the public. The whole exhibition 
of the day was indeed in a very superior stile, and highly 

reditable to the master.” 
ABHBA. 

Tue Cartas. — In his last report on the Island 

f Dominica, the Governor, Sir Benjamin Pine, 
makes allusion to a remnant of the aboriginal 
Carib population still surviving in Dominica. 
They are mostly settled in a secluded valley 
on the windward side of the island, about four 
hundred and forty in number, a few more being 
found in the north part, near Vieille Case. They 
are quiet and inoffensive, and rarely come before 
the courts of justice. Saliba, where they reside, is 
a collection of very poor huts surrounding a larger 
one, which is used as their church, for they have 
been converted to Christianity by the Roman 
Catholic priests. The men are expert fishermen 
and boatmen—as much at home in the water as 
on land. Beyond growing a few provisions, they 
make no attempt at agriculture. One industry is 
peculiar to them and to the Indians of Demerara— 
the manufacture of the Awmattas or Indian baskets, 
which are so closely woven as to be water-proof. 
One cannot but feel, as Sir Benjamin Pine re- 
marks, a sad interest in this remnant of an ancient 
and vanishing people. Purr 8. Kive. 
EmMIGRANTS.—A great deal of trouble has been 
heretofore experienced by masters of ships in 
making their sea-sick passengers go on deck 
fresh air, to 
take the exercise which their health requires, and 
while they are thus engaged, to have their berths 
properly cleansed. Fortunately, this difficulty is 
A master now, finding his 
passengers indisposed to move, has only to send 
one of his seamen with a heated shovel through 
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the steerage, while another man throws cayenne 
pepper upon it as he is moving along. In the 
words of an officer, the effect is perfectly won- 
deriul, for the fumes make the emigrants bolt, 
when coaxing and loud-mouthed orders would be 
perfectly useless. rT, W. 

Malta. 

Motrors oF Compantes. — The following are 





curious and apropos : — 
Wiredrawers’ Company—Amicitiam t+ 
Order of Neighbourly Love—Amor proxi, 
Fruiterers’ Company—Arbos vite Christus, fructus per 
fidem gustamus. 
Blacksmiths’ Company—By hammer a 
jo stand, 
Innholders’ Company—Come, ve bless 


mor, 


| hand all arts 


1, when I was 





harbourless ye lodged me. 

Merchant Tailors’ Company— wdia parve res | 
crescunt. 

Tailors’ Company, Exeter—Discordia maximi dila- 
buntur. 

Glaziers’ Company—Da nobis lucem, Domine, and | 
Lumen umbra Dei. © 

Amicable Societv— Esto perpetua. 

Paviours’ Company—God can raise to Abraham chil- 
lren of stones. 

Silk Throwers’ Company—God in his least creatures 

Founders’ Company—God the only inder, 


Foundling Hospital—Help. 


Sadlers’ Company—Hold fast, sit sui 





Gardeners’ Companv—lIn the sw f thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread 
Order of the Bee—Je suis peti ! 3m peequre 


sont profondes. 
Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company — Make all sure. 
Royal Fishery Company—Messis ab alto. 
sutchers’ Company—Omnia subjecisti 
and Oves et boves. 
Apothecaries’ Company—Opiferque per orbem dicor. 
Bakers’ Company—Praise God for all. 
Hudson’s Bay Company—Pro pelle cutem. 
Patten-Makers’ 
tacula nobis. 


Company—Recipiu feemins susten 
Salters’ Company—Sal sapit omnia. 

Scriveners’ Company— Scribere scientes. 
Clock-Makers’ Company—Tempus rerum imperator. 
London—The axe is laid : 


Woodmongers’ Comp ny, 
the root of the tree. 

Smiths’ Company, Exeter—Tractent fabrilia fal 

Trinity House Guild—Trinitas in trinitate. 


Wax-Chandlers’ Company—Truth is the light. 


Stationers’ Company —Verbum Domini manet in 
eternum. 

Weavers’ Company—Weave truth with trust 

And of towns : — 

Corporation of Poole, Dorsetshire—Ad morem ¥ ill de 
Poole. 

Town of Cardigan—Anchora spei Cercticw est in te. | 
Domine. 

J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| original portrait of this worthy ? 


Queries. 


“ BLEssInG oF THE Betis.” —The Editor of 
the Washington Republican states that he is in- 
debted to Mr. Ellis, 310, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
for a copy of a beautiful sacred song, “ Blessing 
of the Belis,” which had reached its second edi- 
tion. Itis gratifying to know that bells are blessed 
in any quarter, for they certainly are not by 
strangers who are passing through this island in 
the summer time, when they are so incessantly 
ringing. WwW 

Malta, 

Joun Bruen, of BRUEN STAPLEFORD, CHESHIRE, 
is the subject of an engraving well known to 
Can any one direct me to an 
If one were for 
sale I should like to be informed of it, and its 
price. Joun Bruce. 

5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


Granger collectors. 


Cap-A-PIe. — Can you or any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether the compound word 
cap-a-pie is to be found anywhere except in 
Hamiet in early English literature? . I should be 
glad to be informed further, whether it occurs in 
French writirgs of the same period? As I am 
inclined to doubt the correctness of our dictionaries 
vith respect to the derivation of the word, I am 
desirous of ascertaining where it is to be found, in 
order to judge how far the spelling or context 
may throw light upon the etymology. OD. P. 8. 


CuinesE Newsparer.—In the city of St. 
Francisco, United States, a journal is published 
in the Chinese language, and called the Flying 
Dragon. I wish to inquire if there is any other 
place in the world (outside of China) where a 
journal is published in the Chinese language ? 

W. W. Murrey. 

Frankfort-on-Main. 


Crassic. — Most persons understand the mean- 
ing of the word classic. Dr. Johnson defines it in 
two ways, first as relating to antique authors and 
literature, and second as appertaining to persons 
and things of the first order or rank. The sphere 
in which the term is used has of late years been 
much enlarged, so that it is customary to hear it 
said that such and such a musical composition is 
classical music. Granted the designation to be 
correct, to what kind of compvusition is it to be 
applied, and are vocal works, such masterpieces 
as the oratorios of Handel and the operas of Mo- 
zart, to be excluded. A question has arisen on 
this subject, and I would venture to solicit the 
opinion of some one or more musical readers and 
contributors to “ N. & Q.”’ upon it. 

Wa. BRaInsrorp. 

Marquis D’Aytrone. — Will you or any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” oblige me by referring to 
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any information regarding the Duke de Moncada, 
Marquis D’ Aytone? His portrait is, I think, in 
the Louvre. How came a Spanish nobleman to 
have for his second title an Anglo-Saxon name ? 
On the French coast there are but two names 
derived from Anglo-Saxon. Are there any in 
Spain? I do not find any Aytone amongst the 
names of places in Spain, as given in Keith . John- 
ston’s Royal Atlas. A. 





“ Excetsior.” — Ilas any one drawn attention 
to the fact—many must have noticed it—that the 
“strange device’ on the banner of Longfellow’s 
hero ought to have been not Excelsior but Er- 
celsius? The youth does not mean to vaunt him- 
self as being Aigher than his fellows, but proclaims 
his aspiration to Aigher things, J. Dixon. 


Font Inscrrption.—I shall be much obliged 
if some correspondent would send to “N. & Q’ 
the Latin inscription on the font in Threckingham 
church, Lincolnshire. I may add that it is given 
by F. Simpson, Jun., in his now rare 
Ancient Baptismal Fonts, p. 35; but the 
could not then (1828) decipher it. 

The celebrated palindromic font inscription in 
Greek (which has frequently appeared in the 
pages of N. & Q.”) was not given quite correctly, 
p.38. It should be as follows: — 


editor 


Nivoy avuunua, mi) movay ow. 


[ should be glad to know of an instance where it 
has been found on a “ holy-water vessel.” 
W.ILS 
Yaxk v. 
J.Gurarre.—Can any reader of “N.&Q.” 
_ whether the Rev. J. Guthrie, late 
vicar of Calne, is the author of . liphonso, or the 
Beggar Boy, a comedy in verse, 1827 (London: 
Ridgway)? It is briefly but favourably noticed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. The comedy is 
dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and, as 
appears from the preface, was partly written at 
sowood. Some lines in the comedy are mentioned 
as being intended to represent the character of 
the late marquis. At the time this drama was 
printed Mr. Guthrie, if I mistake not, was the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s chaplain. Another 
comedy, called Athens, by the author of Alphonso, 
was published about 1825 R. I. 


Rev.. 
inform 


Hasty Pvppixe. —The following note appears 
in the Scientific American of the 6th July, 
may be of use to some of your readers: 


“It does not appear to be commonly understood, and 
not even by Webster, that the above title has any other 
significance than the readiness with which this simple 
dish is prepared. It has its origin in the vernacular of 
England, where the word ‘ hasting’ is used in the sense of 
stirring or agitating a liquid mass, As hasty pudding 
cannot be made with haste unless it is to be eaten raw. 
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but does require a good deal of hasting, or stirring, the 
latter is probably the meaning of the name.” 

Can any one inform me if the word “ hasting” 
| is still in use in this sense; and if not, furnish 
| other examples of its having ben so used ? 

> eo. Woe 

ImmeERSION IN Hoty Baptism.—Prince Arthur, 
eldest son of Henry VIL, King Edward VL, and 
Queen Elizabeth, were all baptised by immersion 
Simpson observes that the first instance of pouring 
being allowed in public baptism is in the first 
Prayerbook of Edward VI., which says, “ And if 
the child be weake, it shall suffice to pour water 
upon it.” It is strange that the exception has, in 
the English Church, become the rule; just as the 
permitted use of ordinary bread in the Holy Eu- 
charist has supplanted the customary wafer 

WwW. ae 

Yaxley. 

Immortat Brures.—Mahomet allows that into 
Paradise will be admitted Abraham's calf, Jonah’s 
whale, Solomon's ant, Jshm ram, and Moses’ 

To these will be added Mahomet’s ass, th 
Queen of Sheba’s ass, the prophet Salech’s camel, 
and Belkis’ cuckoo. What are the incidents con- 
nected with the animals in italics ? QUERY. 
Can any one 
a copy of No- 
Paris, 


acl s 


Or, 


“ Nomasticon CISTERSTENSE.” 
| tell me where I may be able to see 
masticon Cistersiense, edited by Julien Paris. 
1664, folio ? 

Junior Atheneum. 

ASSUMPTION OF A Motner’s Name. 
would be glad to know whether a man can take 
his mother’s maiden name, or can only add it to 
his own surname’ What are the best steps 
take to effect such a purpose, and the costs * 

Bury St. Edmund's, 

ScuRNAME oF “ Parr.” —I have long been in- 
quiring as to the origin of the name Parr, but 
hitherto without success. As a patronymic it is 
certainly derived from a manor in the parish of 
Prescot, in Lancashire ; but the question is, what 
is the meaning of the term? ‘The derivation of 
local names is commonly obvious: “ Radclyffe,” 
“Stanley,” “Towneley,” speak for them- 
selves; but why a place should be called “ Parr” 
is not apparent. The name is not found in Domes- 
day nor in the Testa de Nevill. I first meet with 
it in the case of Henry de Parr, who was witness 

| to a deed in 1318, and also to one, without date, 
apparently earlier. Mr. Lower, in his English Sur- 
names, derived the name from “ Peter” (through 
Fr. Pierre), but he was not then aware of its local 
use. This I pointed out to him, and he acknow- 
ledged my communication in his later work, Pa- 
tronymica Britannica, but without adding any in- 
formation on the point. Any suggestions will be 
gladly received. Henry Parr. 
Yoxford Vicarage, Suffolk. 


wa 
AC., 
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QvoTatTrons.—Some years since 7 with a 
poem at the commencement of which occurred 
the following lines : — 

« The chain thou hast spurned in thy moment of power 

Hangs heavy around thee at last.” 

I have understood it was written on the Union, 
by Furlong. Can the reader favour me with a 
copy or information where one can be met with ? 

Lrom. F. 

Where does this line occur ? — 

“In the clear heaven of her delightful eye,” &c. 
E. P. C. 

SuitH Quertres.—Of what family was Anthony 
Smith, whose daughter and coheiress, Emma, is 
stated to have married, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, Edward Watson, ancestor of 
the Lords Rockingham ? 

Where can I find the pedigree of Captain John 
Smith, “ sometime Governor of Virgina,’ to whom, 
in 1623, was granted an allusive coat of arms — 
viz. Vert, a chevron gules between three Turks’ 
heads—by “Sigismundus, King of Hungarion ” ? 
He was born 1579; died 1631. 

Where can I find a copy of the grant of arms to 
Thomas Smith of Hough, county Chester, dated 
July 7, 15792 (See Guillim. ) 

Who was John Smith of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, to whom was granted, in 1561, the follow- 
ing coat of arms :—Barry ermine and gules, over 
all a lion rampant sable crowned or ? 

H. S. G. 

Arms or Sounp, Etc. — In the Collectanea To- 
p graphic a et Genealogi: a, iv. 101, is described 
an escutcheon of Richard Chetwode, who died 
in 1559-60, consisting of six quarterings—viz. Ist 
Chetwode; 2nd sable, fretty argent, a fesse ermine, 
ma chief gules, three leopards’ faces or; 3rd, 
Okeley ; 4th,argent, a lion rampant gules, crowned 
azure; 5th, Nowell; and 6th, Foulhurst. 

The 2nd and 4th quarterings are assigned, with 
a query, to Sounde and Lyons. 

Betham (Baronetage, iii. p. 123, &c.) states that 
John Chetwode, living 36 Edw. IIIL., married an 
heiress of Okeley, and had a son John, whose 
wife’s name was Margery. His son Roger married 
Margery, daughter and coheiress of David Crewe 
of Puleroft, and was father of Thomas, whose 
wife was Margaret, daughter and heiress of “‘ —— 
Sounde, Lord of Sounde, co. Chester.” 

According to a pedigree of Brindley in the 
Harl. MS 1b 35, fo. 32, David Crewe of Pulcroft 
married “ Johanna fil: and he: Sounde,” and 
had Alice, the wife of Thomas Brindley (22 Rich. IT. 
1399), and Marge Ty, wife o f Roger Chetwode: 
and the arms quartered . Brindley are—(1) 
Bressy ; (2) Crewe; (3) gules, a lion rampant or 
(ev idently for Sound). 

Ormerod, iii. 216, says that Sound or Soond 
gave its name to a family, and that Johanna, 
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icine and heir of John de Sound, married 


David Crewe, one of whose coheiresses married 
toger Chetwode, &c. Under Worleston, pp. 189- 
190, he states that David Crewe of Pulcroft, by 

Johanna, daughter and heiress of —— Sounde of 

Sounde, had lasue Alice, married—(1) Geoffrey 

de Boydell; (2) Thomas Brindley (p. 190), and 

Margaret, wife of John Chetwode of Oakley. 

In the Harl. MS. 1412, is a list of arms from 
the Visitation of Cheshire in 1580, among which 
appears, immediately following Chetwode, ‘‘ Sound, 
B. a lyon ramp. or.” 

I have not found the arms of Sound in any of 
the Heraldic Dictionaries, nor are they given by 
Ormerod, but it seems pretty clear that they 
should be gules, a lion rampant or. The 1 ast- 
named MS. has evide ntly confounded Crewe and 
Sound, while Betham has fallen into a similar 
error in confounding two Margarets or Margerys, 
for Crewe was of Sound in right of descent from 
that family. 

I wish to ask on what authority the elaborate 
coat first named (which looks very like a concoc- 
tion of a Tudor Herald) is assigned to Sound; 
and also whether any of your readers can bear 
me out in the opinion that the true coat of that 
family is a lion rampant or, on a field gules ? 

I. 8. G. 


STUART OF THE Scotch GvuarRp. — Amongst 
the very many rare and curious articles scattered 
over the kingdom, upon the dispersion of the 
books in the library of the learned author of Cale- 
donia, was a little tract in French, consisting of 
eight pages 12mo. The following is a copy of 
the title : — 

‘ Discours sur le Suject de la mort du Seigneur 
Struard Escossois, decapité deuant le Chasteau du Louvre 
a Paris, le Lundy, 27 de Februarier dernier. A Paris. De 
’Imprimerie d’Anthoine du Brueil, entre le Pont Sainct 
Michel, et la rue de la Harpe a l’Etoile couronnée 
M.DC.XVu.” 

Who this Scotch “Seigneur” was, is not ex- 
plained in this moral discourse upon his de- 
capitation, beyond that he seems to have been 
one of the “garde particuliére de la personne de 
sa Majesté,” and that he was one of the Scotish 
guard which, for nearly seven hundred years, had 
been chosen to protect the persons of the French 
monarchs. 

What was the act of treason for which this 
unworthy Scotch guard suffered death? More- 
over, to which of the numerous races of Stewart 
did he belong? I presume the brochure is 
unique, but in this I may be wrong. J. M, 


TITLES OF THE JuDGEs.—I am not aware that 
the title of “Reverend” was ever given to the 
Judges individually, as one to which they had a 
right by their position, although we read of them 
collectively as “the Reverend the Judges.” I 
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know not whence the editorial note (an#é, p. 26) 
uotes the expression, “and as the Rev. Sir 
“dward Coke, late Lord Chief Justice of His 

Majesty's Bench, saith” ; but I See that it 

is there used more as a mark of respect, in the 

same way as the complimental terms “ learned” 
or “ respected” are used, than as a designation of 
style to which he was entitled. 
"I observe that the word “ Honourable ” is now 
refixed to the name of each of the Judges; and 
would ask when the custom was introduced, 
and by what authority ? D. 8. 


Dupiey Woopsriner, Ese. was the eldest son 
of Rev. Benjamin and Mrs. Mary (Ward) Wood- 


bridge, and a grandson of Rev. John and Mrs. | 


Mercy (Dudley) Woodbridge. He was born at 
Windsor, Connecticut, Sept. 7, 1677," and was 
pea at Harvard College in the class of 1696. 
le removed to Barbadoes, where he was Director 
General of the Royal Assiento Company of Eng- 
land, agent of the South Sea Company, and Judge- 
Advocate of the island. He was also a member 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. His portrait, painted by Kneller 
in 1718, was engraved the same year by Smith. 
He died Feb. 11, 1720.¢ There is little doubt 
that he was the “ Mr. Woodbridge, a New Eng- 
land man,” whom Governor Hutchinson calls “the 
projector ” of paper money in Barbadoes.{ 

He had at least two children—namely, Dudley 


and Benjamin, the latter of whom was killed at 
Boston, July 3, 1728, aged nineteen years and two 


months.§ The former I take to be the Rev. 
Dudley Woodbridge, rector of the parish of St. 
Philip, in the island of Barbadoes, on whose wife 
an epitaph is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1747, p. 398. He died between March 15, 
1747-8, and July 20, 1748, leaving a widow Ruth, 
who died at Boston (Mass.) between Dec. 23, 
1748, and the 9th of the following month. 

I wish to learn the Christian and maiden names 
of the wife of Dudley Woodbridge, Esq., and 
also desire to ascertain whether he left any other 
children besides Dudley and Benjamin. Rev. 
Dudley Woodbridge, rector of St. Philip, men- 
tions, in 1748, in his will, a “sister Mary Alleyne 
of Boston, N. E., widow of Major Abel Alleyne, 
formerly of” Barbadoes; but she may have been 
a sister-in-law, though I think not. 

Joun Warp Dray. 

Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. 

* Stiles’s History of Ancient Windsor, Ct, p. 837. 

+ Noble’s Continuation of Granger, vol, iii. p. 260. 

t History of Massachusetts Bay, vol. i. 1st and 2nd ed. 
p. 402 ; 3rd ed. p. 356, 

§ See Sargent’s Dealings with the Dead, vol. ii. 
pp. 550-64; Drake’s History of Boston, Mass., p. 579; 
and Bridgman’s Pilgrims of Boston, p. 191. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Str Jonn Bovrcurer.—Can any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” give me some particulars relative 
to Sir John Bourchier, Knight, whose name ap- 
pears among those who signed the death-warrant 
of King Charles I.? I particularly wish to know 
when and how he died. [ cannot find any men- 
tion of him in Caulfield’s Memoirs of the Regicides, 
1817, nor yet in the Trials of the Regicides, 1714. 
I should also be glad to know if he was in any 
way related to the Sir James Bourchier whose 


| daughter the great Protector married. 


JEAN VALJEAN. 

[ Neither Sir John Bourchier, a Yorkshire knight, one 
of the King’s judges, nor the loyal Mr. George Bourchier, 
who was inhumanly shot at Bristol, were related to the 
Protector’s wife. (Noble’s House of Cromwell, i. 131, ed. 
1787.) On Monday, June 18, 1660, Sir John Bourchier 
surrendered himself to the Speaker, and was committed 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. (Kennett’s Re- 
gister, p. 183.) He must have died shortly after his com- 
mittal, for on Feb. 2, 1660-1, Sir Henry Cholmeley pro- 
duces His Majesty’s commission authorizing him to give 
pardon and security to any whom he engaged to forward 
the Restoration ; but he used it only in the case of his 
nephew, Barrington Bourchier, whose /ate father was en- 
gaged in the sentence of the late king. (Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1660-1661, pp. 446, 501, 557.) ‘In the 
History of King-Killers, 1719, Part v. p. 38, as well as in 
Winstanley’s Loyall Martyrology, p. 112, it is incorrectly 
stated that Sir John Bourchier died before the Restora- 
tion. } 


GENERAL OcLeTHorrr.—If General Oglethorpe 
was born (according to most accounts) in London, 
on the 2lst of December, 1688, or (according to 
his recent biographer, Mr. Robert Wright) in 
1689, J should be glad if any one would inform 
me who was the James Edward, son of Colonel 
Theophilus and Eleanora Oglethorpe, who was 
born on the 22nd and baptized on the 23rd of 
December, 1696, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
where I saw the entry a few days ago. J. L. C. 


[This entry conclusively settles the disputed date of 
the birth of the celebrated General James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, who was the son of Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe 
and Eleanor, daughter of Richard Wall, Esq. See the 
pedigree of the Oglethorpes of Westbrook in Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, i. 614. It also clears up two other 
points in Mr. Wright’s interesting Memoir of Oglethorpe— 
first, why Oglethorpe’s birthday was “ kept in Georgia on 
the 21st of December ;” whereas the James, whose baptis- 
mal certificate at St. James’s was found by Mr. Wright, 
turns out, as that gentleman shrewdly suspected, to have 
been an elder brother, who probabiy died young, was 
born on June 1; and, next, it furnishes the second Chris 
tian name, Edward, which appears on the monument 
erected by his widow in Cranham church. We may also 
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call attention to the fact that it proves that the gallant 
old general was eight years younger than was supposed— 
he being only eighty-nine, and not ninety-seven, at the 
time of his decease. | 
Ricuarp Duke (3 §S. xii. 21.)—1 would 
humbly submit that this chronology requires some 
confirmation. The hero is represented to have 
been bound apprentice in 1595; we will assume 
him to be then thirteen years of age; he thus 
becomes warden of his company at twenty-five 
(this is unlikely); his youngest child is born in 
1668, when he must be eighty-six years old; he 
marries thrice, and outlives all three wives. This 
is possible; but is it not more probable that the 
entries refer to two or more individuals ? H. 
[We must thank our correspondent H., as well as Mr. 
Wru1aM Buiapes, for their suggestive corrections. The 
primary object of the writer was to supply the exact 
date of the birth of Richard Duke. He has since ex- 
amined the manuscript more critically, and is now of 
opinion that the entries previous to 1641 were made by 
members of the Macro family, into which family Richard 
Duke, father of the poet, married, as appears by the 
entry under 1644. The remaining entries are all in the 
same handwriting. | 
Tae Bracas Cotitection.—Can you help me 
in the search for any catalogue or description of 
the Blacas Collection of Gems in the British 
Museum? There is an article in the current 
Number of the Intellectual Observer, which I pos- 
sess. Is there not something fuller and better ? 
JosEPHUS. 
[Perhaps the best description of the Blacas Museum at 
present published is that contained in the parliamentary 
paper recently printed by order of the House of Commons 
of the Accounts, Estimates, &c. of the British Museum. 
Nearly all the most valuable gems in this collection 
came from the Strozzi Cabinet, noticed in the Museum 
p. 14; 
Peters- 


Florentinum of Gori, published in 1731, Preface, 
also, H. K. E. Kihler, Gesammelte Schriften, St. 


urg, 1851, vol, iii.) 


Replies. 


JAMES HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH. 
ASSASSIN OF REGENT MORAY, 
(3"¢ 8, xi. 453.) 

Lvish to add a little more information to my 
COMManication (3' S. xii. 10) concerning the 
menbes of the family. On February 10, 1601, 
Daid Hamilton, younger, of Bothwellhaugh, ser- 
van to the Laird of Innerwick (eldest son of 
Aion Sinclair), along with an armed company, 
invded the tenants of Woodhouselee, assailed 
ther with furious language, threatening to take 
thi lives unless they desisted from labouring the 
stdlands; and on February 19 following, Sir 
Jms Bellarden, of Broughton, made a complaint 


! 


| It is a carbine with a brass rifled barrel. 
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to the Privy Council. David did not appear, and 
letters of horning were issued against him. (Do- 
mestic Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 346.) 

In the Abbreviation of Special Services of 
Heirs for Scotland, the two following will be 
found : — 

“Dec, 12, 1643, James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
heir of Alison Sinclair, daughter lawful of John Sinclair 
of Wodislie, his grandmother in the one half part of the 
10 merk lands of Spotts of old extent called Kingsgrange 
in the Lordship of Galloway—E 14/. 14s. 7d. in fee farm. 
Dect 12, 1643, Alison Hamilton, relict of the deceased 
Gavin, formerly bishop of Candida Casa, heiress of Iso- 
bell Sinclair, daughter lawful of John Sinclair of Wod- 
dislie, her mother in the one half part of the 10 merk 
lands of Spotts of old extent called Kings grange in the 
Lordship of Galloway—E 14/. 14s. 7d. 

These writs of succession show that Isobel Sin- 
clair and Alison Sinclair, the wives of James 
Hamilton and David Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, were owners of the lands of Spots called 
Kingsgrange in the parish of Urr, stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright. One of these services shows that 
Alison Hamilton had been married to the Bishop 
of Galloway. In Hamilton of Wishaw’s History 
of the County of Lanark, p. 133, the editor has 
stated in a note that Mr. Gavin Hamilton was 
Provost of Bothwell in Feb. 1590 and Feb. 1591. 
Mr. Innes, in his Origin of Parishes, vol. i. p. 505, 
mentions that the synod of Glasgow enitighhduiglt 
in 1591, that the Provost of Bothwell had not 
built the choir of the kirk of Schotts. In the 
old Statistical Account of Scotland, parish of Both- 
well, vol. xvi. p. 324, it is stated that Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton was minister in 1604. Keith, in his 
Catalogue of Bishops, p. 166, states that Gavin 
Hamilton was ason of John Hamilton of Orbis- 
ton, and promoted to the bishopric of Galloway 
in 1606. Keith also says King James VI. gave 
him the abbey of Dundrennan and a grant of 
Whithorn annexed to the see of Galloway. He 
died in 1614. His widow, Alison Hamilton, must 
therefore have survived her husband at least 
twenty-nine years. Spottiswood, in his account 
of Religious Houses, says that Whithorn, or Can- 
dida Casa, was a bishop’s seat in Galloway, and 
Dundrennan Abbey was situate on Solway Firth, 
about two miles from Kirkcudbright. I may 
mention that the lands of Orbiston and Bothwell- 
haugh, where Gavin Hamilton and Alison Hamil- 
ton were brought up lie contiguous, and that 
John Hamilton, the father of Gavin Hamilton, 
was slain at the battle of Langside, and James 
Hamilton (the assassin), father of Alison Hamil- 
ton, was there taken prisoner on May 13, 1568. 

Davip SEMPLE. 

Paisley. 


The weapon used in the assassination of the 
Regent is still preserved at Hamilton Palace. 


Yet 
we are told that Bothwellhaugh loaded it with 
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two bullets. What would they think of such a 
proceeding at Hythe or Wimbledon? It is curious, 
however, to observe the apparently universal ten- 
dency of persons attempting the lives of dis- 
tinguished persons to overload their weapons, 
which generally results in injury to themselves — 
as, for instance, the infernal machine of Fieschi, 
and the recent attempt on the Emperor of Russia 


in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Grorce VERE IRvING. 


MORNING'S PRIDE. 


(3 S. xi. 457, 529; xii. 36.) 


This expression is, I believe, common in most 
parts of England; but I have always heard it as 
“the pride of the morning,” and applied to abso- 
lute rain, and not merely to grey mist or dew, 
which are too common to be much noticed as 
indications of fine weather. I have heard it said 
of a smart shower, and even of drizzling rain 
falling early on a spring or summer morning. | 
remember one instance in particular. In my 
juvenile days — long, long ago—I had started 
early in a May morning with three or four com- 
panions for a long walk to Hagley Park, in Wor- 
cestershire. When we set off, it rained formid- 
ably, and we were all very low and disappointed, 
except one, who endeavoured to cheer us up with 
the assurance that it was only the “ Pride of the 
morning.” He was right: the rain soon ceased, 
and we had a delightful day of sunshine. I be- 
lieve the expression has the same significance as 
another which is commonly known, and applied 
in the summer months —“ Rain before seven, 
over at eleven”; to which is often added, “ Rain 
at eleven goes on till seven.” 

While upon the subject of weather signs, it 
may amuse your readers if I relate what an 
old man told me this day. I fell in with a 
fine old labourer of eighty-four, trudging cheer- 
fully along with a scythe over his shoulder, and 
looking, as I told him, like the figure of old Time. 
He told me this anecdote, which he had heard in 
his youth:—A gentleman on horseback met an 


old shepherd, and asked him what he thought of 


the weather, as he had a long journey before him. 
The shepherd said he believed it would turn out 
a rainy day. “Whyso?” said the gentleman ; 
“ it’s very fine now, and I can see no signs of rain 
coming.’ —‘ Well, sir,” said the shepherd, “ you 
may depend upon it that the day will be wet 
before long.” So the rider went on his way, and 
was well drenched with rain before his journey’s 
end. On his return he saw the same shepherd, 
and said to him: “ Well, you were right: but 
what did you go by? You must have some 
valuable rules for the weather.”—“ Yes, I have: 
ofie at least that never deceives me.”’—“ Well,” 
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said the traveller, ‘that must be worth knowing. 
I'll give you a guinea if you will tell it me.”— 
“ T will,” said the shepherd, “when you give me 
the guinea.” It was fanded to him at once, and 
he said:‘“ Why, sir, I take Moore's Almanac, 
and he said it would be a fine day: now I always 
find the contrary to what he says is right; so I 
knew it would be a rainy day.”—Now the tra- 
veller, according to my old man’s account, was 
actually Francis Moore himself. I left him con- 
siderably astonished, by telling him that it was 
very doubtful if such a person ever existed at all; 
but that if he did, it was near upon two centuries 
F.C. H. 


ago. 


It would indeed be a curious coincidence, if the 

expression in The Christian Year — 

“ Pride of the dewy morning ! "— 
were as much a child of the poet’s brain as 
Athena sprung, in full array, from the head of 
Zeus. I take it that Mr. Keble, who was bom 
and bred in the country, became acquainted in 
Gloucestershire with the charming rusticism ; and 
with a poet’s keen sense of the beautiful, caught 
it up, adopted it, and, decking it with the appro- 
priate and graceful epithet “dewy,” gave it a 
splendid home in his “immortal verse.” 

It would seem that he laboured under the 
slight, and not unnatural error, of supposing that 
“ the pride of the morning” is not the mist itself, 
but the rainbow—which sometimes, but not 
necessarily, accompanies it. 

It is clear that he alludes to, and expands, the 
first couplet of the old saw which runs thus: — 

\ rainbow in morning, 
Is the shepherd's warning; 
rht, 


\ rainbow at nig 
‘s delight.” 


Is the shepherd's 
In the rusticism under discussion—“ the pride 
rd “pride” is, I take it, 
” So Spenser says of— 


of the morning ”—the w 
equivalent to * 
rhe lofty trees vclad with summer’s pride.” 

Che use of the English word “ pride” in the 
sense of “‘ornament,” may be illustrated by the 
signification of the Icelandic prydt and pryda 
the Danish pryde and pryde lke: the Swedish pry@ 
erman prem 
0 


f 

pryduad, and prydning; and the G 
(akin to the Gothic brehen, to illuminate * 
shine); which last is, I take it, of the sme 
family. In the Welsh language, prydus mans 
* comely.” 

With Spenser's use of the word “ priate” 1ay 
be compared that of the Latin word honov of 
Virgil, Georg. ii. 404, Aen. i. 591: Horace, Md. 
i. 17, 16, Epod. 11, 6, 17, 18, Sat. ii, 5, 13; 0%, 


Ars. Am. iii. 392 ; Statius, Thebd. ii. 160, vii. 3, 
88; Valerius Flaceus, Arg. vi. 296, viii4l, 
and Silius Italicus, Pun. iii. 487, xii. 24 

Jon Hosxyns-ABRANALL, JuN., Mi 
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ENGLISH CARDINALS, 
(3"@ S. xii. 2.) 
In the list there given I find several omissions, 
which I venture to supply from memoranda long 
since gathered together for my own consultation, 


chiefly compiled from Richardson's edition of ! 


Ulric, Archbishop of St. Andrews, in Scotland ... 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bishop of St. Asaph 
Boso, nephew to Pope Adrian 1V. Buried at Rome 


Henry Blois, brother to King Stephen, Bishop of Winchester. Buried § | Stephen 


at Winchester ... oes ase eee eee a 
Matthew, not given by Godwin (Ciac., tom. i. col. 1096) 
John Cummin, of Evesham, Archbishop of Dublin. 1 

Patrick’s Church, Dublin, which he had built 
For “ Robert Somerset ” 

at St. Chrysogonis, at Rome 
Ancherus, Archdeacon of London. 
William Bray, Archdeacon of Rheims. Buried there 
For “ Kelwardley ” read “ Kilwardby.” Buried in Italy 
For “ Hugh Atratus ” read “ Hugh of Evesham,” surname 

a native of Worcester. Died at Rome of the plague 
Theobald Stampe ove . 
Jernard de Anguis« 
Bernard, sire Bloco, a 


ello, Archbishop of Rheims 
native of Yorkshire 


Amadus de Cantilupo, Dean of St. Paul’s 


Leonard Guercinu 


William Macclesfield, native of Coventry, of Oxfurd University. Buried 
i j 


in London 


Walter Winterburn, born at Salisbury. Buried at the Friars Preachers } 


in London, aged 80) 


Thomas Joy ce, a native of Oxfordshire, brother to Walter, Archbishop ’ 
Buried at the Friars Preachers at Oxford 


f Armagh. 
Sartorius of Wales... jas a ene - 
William Grissant, afterwards Urban V. Pope 1362 
Grimoaldus de Grisant, brother to Pope Urban V. 


¢ 


Thomas, ———-, not mentioned bv Godwin (Ciac., tom. ii. col. 666) ... 
For “ William Anglicus” read “ William Courtenay,” Bishop of Here- 
Buried at C 
Buried at Canterbury 
Buried at Canterbury 
yher Urswicke. Dean of York and Windsor, Bishop elect of Henry VIII. 
. 


ford, London, and Archbp. of Canterbury. 
Henry Chiche] *y, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
John Stafford, Archbist yp of Canterbury. 
Christ | i 1 


Norwich. Buried at H ackney, Middlesex 


THE PUZZLE OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN, 


(3 S. xi. 456, 530.) 


Your correspondents on this subject are not 
quite correct, and, as I had the story from the 
late archbishop at his own house, I may be con- 
sidered good authority on the point. ile asked 
the company after dinner—How do you account 
for the following fact? A man inherited an 
estate of 500/. a year, lived upon 3002. ; he never 
gave anything away, and he never met with any 


read “ Somercote,” sire Ummarcote. 


Born there, died at Rome 


i Atratus, 


Died at 


; 
anterbury § 
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Godwin’s Presulibus Anglicane, 1743, and Ciaco- 
nius’s Vite Rom. Pont., &c. &c., 4 tom., Rome, 
edit. 1677. Where I have repeated the name it 
has been only to rectify some error, or to elicit an 
additional fact as to place of birth, burial, &c. 


PINGATORIS. 
Reign Creation. | 


‘ Henry I. 1109. 
«.. | Stephen 5 1154. 

. | Henry II. 1180-1, 
Aug. 6, 1171. 


.. (| Henry IT. 
Henry II. 1183-4. 


Henry II. 


bisted in & | : 
suried in St. f| Richard I. ‘ 1212. 


| John 
| Henry III. 1241. 
| Henry III. 
| Edward I. 
Henry III. 
Edward I, 
Edward I. 1272 
Edward | 1281 1287. 

rard I. 1288 1298. 

ard I, 1281 1290. 

ard I, 1288 (June, 1291.) 

ard I. ~_ . 

vend Ii. 1306 1510, 

yard I. 

yard Il. 


ard I, 1303 


Buried 


1286. 
1262 April 29, 1282. 


Sept. 11, 1278. 


1300 13511. 
1303. 
ard J, 1303-4 | 1805, 


ard I. as ' 

rard If. went mas. 

ard IIT. 1361 1361, 

rard III. Dec, 19, 1570. 

urd IIT. 
Richard I, 


Richard II. 
| Richard IT. 


| Henry VI 
| Henry VI. 


Avignon Dee. 16, 1387 





loss, and yet he died worth nothing. I told his 
erace that I remembered the question and its 
answer, as it was put to the candidates for the 
Professorship of Political Economy when I was 
a student in Trinity College. The professorship 


‘ was founded by Archbishop Whately; he was 


one of the examiners, and Judge Longfield was 
elected. I told him I thought the case was a ficti- 
tious one, invented to show the nature of a cer- 
tain kind of property, but he assured us it had 
actually occurred. The owner of the estate sold 
it. He bought an annuity on his own life; he 
saved all his income except 300/. a year, and every 
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! 
year invested his savings in another annuity. Of | 
course at his death all the annuities ceased. 

A clergyman present remarked that he made 
his whole property a present to an annuity com- 
pany. This would be the case if he had bought 
every annuity from the same company. But sup- 
posing him to have bought from a different com- 
pany every year, each company seems to give 
value, and yet the property is all lost. In this 
case it is not easy to say who was the gainer, or 
what became of the property. I told a story | 
which illustrates the opposite description of pro- | 
perty. It was taken from a Scotch newspaper ; it | 
was headed — 

“ The best Investment ever made for a Guinea, 

“ Died at , aged 90, Mrs. Mac , widow of the 
late Surgeon Mac ——. This gentleman was married at 
the age of 21, his wife being 19. On the day of his mar- 
riage he paid one guinea to an Amicable Annuity Company. 
He died before the end of the year. His widow survived 
him 70 years, and received an annuity of 20/. a year. | 
The guinea, therefore, paid many thousands per cent.’ 

These stories represent extreme cases of life 
annuities and life insurance. 


POETIC PAINS. 
(3" S. xii. 22.) 

“ Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulc hre.” 

In regard to the use of rhyming dictionaries to 
save the poet’s agony or pleasure, whichever it 
be called, it is the mania of many men of genius 
to eschew all help, for fear of impairing their 
originality. 
tions ” as superstitious; but the same fatal folly, 
under a different shape, haunts human nature 
now. A man will not use interest tables nor 
ready reckoners. A translator will not use trans- 
lations, for fear he should be biassed. Some 
speakers and writers will only make use of Anglo- 
Saxon words. There are novelists who avoid any 
curious incident that has actually taken place in 
the course of human life, lest their inventive 
faculty should suffer diminution. In all the arts 
it is the same thing, and the sciences are not free 
from the tendency by any means. Vanity, self- 
love, and inordinate conceit lie at the bottom of 
all this. Such geniuses as these ought all to live 
in one-storied huts: what right have they to go 
upstairs to bed, stairs that another man built ? 
It is a foolish principle, this, of independence. 
Every man should borrow everything that the 


of littleness must suck in help and nutriment from 
far ages and near neighbourhoods. It is a pri- 
vilege of those who come into the later world to 
find a great deal done to hand; are they not to 
use it as they would an estate, and so to fortify 


| it so, were it not that all sanction, es 


| version. 


We laugh at medieval “ mortifica- | 


i E , | the slaughter took place. 
Egyptians can lend him, and as an original cellule | 


man’s natural weakness by every aid and all the 
helps (and few enough they are) that exist around 
them? Certainly, then, as long as they want 
rhyme, good sas - are to use rhyming dictionaries, 
as Byron did. Mr, Tuos. Kertentiey does not 
say whether rhyme altogether be not to a great 
extent a puerility. I should incline to pronounce 
cially all 
modern sanction, lies the other way. If it be not 
a puerility, I see no reason why he should style it 
a puerility in Campbell to end every stanza in 
“ Hohenlinden,” with a trissyllable. If you take 
away “Hohenlinden,” “The Mariners of Eng- 


| land,” and one or two more lyrics, from Cam 


bell, you do indeed reduce him to “the small- 
beer” that Cobbett and others considered him 
to chronicle. To many it has appeared that ther 
is something both grand and new in the rhythm 
of the two closing lines of the first stanza: — 
“ And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 


| But it was too good for Campbell to follow up 


in rhyme through seven consecutive verses. Man 
of the rhymes that follow are open to Mr. Keteut- 
LEY’s criticism of puerility. 1 think it might be 
shown, however, that had Campbell broken the 


| trammels and made this fourth line an unrhymed 


one throughout, we should have had a war ode 
that would far better have satisfied the intellect 
as well as the ear, than we have in the present 
As a proof of this, if a reader will dis 
card the idea of rhyme, and “ sepulchree,”” which 
is ridiculous, and read it in the ordinary way s 
the poet's instinct (in spite of his judgment, # 
Mr. Redding tells us) wrote it, he will find that 
the last comes out a really fine stanza with 
grand terminal pause, and a thousand times better 
than Mr. Kerentiey’s wretched, though quite 
correct, jingle would make it. C. A. W. 


While quite agreeing with Mr. Kerentieyin 
the propriety of his transposition of Campbell's last 
line, I cannot give the same approval of the alter 
ation of the word sepulchre; and Mr. Keren 
LEY’s reasons for the substitution of resting-place 
rather (it appears to me) strengthen the reasons 
for retaining the poet’s own term. 

It seems to me that, as sepulchre may mean 
grave, tomb, or any other synonymous word, 
sepulchre is peculiarly appropriate, as giving 
when covered with snow the appearance to every 
grassy turf or mound of a stone sepulchre—s 
whitened sepulchre for the winter season in which 
But Mr. Kerent 
LEY’s change of arrangement of words has this 


| objection still: that two words are called in by it 


to compose the three syllables which it was 
Campbell's desire should terminate each stanza, 
and those formed by one word only. By referring 


to the poem it will be perceived that the poet has 
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in every instance succeeded in selecting such a 
word, and in every instance but one it is strictly 


sevilabic—the exception is in the fourth verse— 


artillery. This would be trifling, but that we 


rceive that the ingenious poet preferred violating 
is rhyme, which he could not find, to his syllabic 
number, which he could. 

Had this specimen of termination occurred in 


some such Scottish psalmody as I have occasion- | 


ally met with, I should have been inclined to lean 

to the ridiculous idea of the author intending to 

sound it sep-ul-cree—and then in his view all 

had been right. J. A. G, 
Carisbrooke. 


I agree with Mr. Keteutiry, that it was a 


puerility, if not an affectation, in Campbell to end | 


the stanzas of his fine poem of “ Hohenlinden” 
with such words as rapidly, revelry, canopy, Xc., 
which do not legitimately rhyme at all. The 
thyme should fall on the last syllable but two: 
thus a proper rhyming word for revelry would be 
devilry. But with respect to the word sepulchre 
in the last line, I have no doubt he intended it to 
be sounded sepulchree, as we have often heard 
old-fashioned people pronounce massacre massa- 
cree, and thus it would in some measure correspond 
with the concluding words of the preceding 
stanzas. *. C. H. 


Sroot Bari (38'S, xi. 457.)—In reply to a 
very courteous letter signed H. HL, I beg to say 
that I saw the apparatus for playing this game 
for the first time in a field adjoining the vicarage 
at Horsham, and there received the information I 
then forwarded to “ N. & Q.” 

The parties who gave me the information seemed 
surprised that I was not aware of the facts they 
informed me of, and assured me, as I have before 
written, that it was a very common game played 
all over Sussex. I remarked at the time I had 
never seen it in Kent, with which county I am 
much better acquainted than with Sussex, but 
was told the game was often played in West Kent. 
Probably some of your numerous readers will be 
able to give us more local information as to this 
interesting subject. 

I think there is a song of Herrick’s especially 
devoted to the game. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner, 


Juxivs, Bures, etc. (3% S, xii. 34.) —It is 
true that in the long letter which Burke addressed, 
but did not send, to Bishop Markham, there is no 
positive denial of the authorship of Junius. 

But in the same collection, a very few pages 
before, Burke says, in answer to Charles Towns- 
hend, “I have been as ready as I ought to be in 
disclaiming writings,” &c. — 

Next, in writing to the same Bishop Markham, 


he calls the Letters “performances to which I am 
a stranger.” 

And, lastly, Mr. Townshend having doubted 
whether his former letter conveyed an absolute 
denial, Burke writes to him, “I now give you my 
word and honour that I am not the author of 
Junius.” See Burke’s Correspondence (by Lord 
Fitzwilliam, §c.), i. 269, 270, 275. 

LYTTELTON. 

“Wen ADAM DELVED,” Etc. (3" S. xi. 192, 
323, 429, 486; xii. 18.)—Of course, any idea of a 
reference to lameness here is a mere blunder. 


| Lam is the regular old spelling of loam, the 


A.-Sax. form being Jam or laam. This is made 
yet more certain by the account of Adam’s death 
given in the “Oil of Mercy:” see Morris’s Speci- 
mens of Early English, p. 144. An angel tells 
Seth the following message : — 
.., , ; : . . Adam, 

Thi fader (he said) than sal thou say, 

That he sal dei the thrid day 

Efter that thou be commun ham (come home), 

And, as he was, turn into Jam (loam).” 

That is, Adam was made of loam at first, and to 
loam he should return. This settles the point, I 
think, beyond all further controversy. The story 
of the “Oil of Mercy” is from the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi,” about a.p. 1320. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

The original query (“ Whence the proverb ?’’) 
has become merged in the new query started by 
Mr. Biapon as to the lameness of Adam; and 
from this latter, yet another query branches forth 
in Mr. KersHaw’s researches as to the loam- 
element in Adam. 

I leave untouched the original query, and also 
the general question of Adam’s lameness. The 
latter must stand over until Mr. BLapon, or some 
other for him, can recover his lost authorities. I 
address myself to prove (as has been already sug- 
gested) that Mr. Brapon’s quotation from the 
Early English Text Society book has no reference 
whatever to Adam’s lameness ; and, secondly, that 
loam did really (according to popular belief) enter 
into our protoplast’s composition. 

Line 5, p. 79, of E. E. T. S., No. xxv1.— 

“ Of erthe and Jame as was Adam,”— 


is explained at once by turning up “lame” in the 
glossary of the book. There we find: “ Lame, s. 
loam, clay, p. 79, 1.5.” 

Let me premise, before going further, that 
“Robert Thornton’s MS.” (Lincoln Cathedral 


Library), in which the above-quoted line occurs 
is “a genuine specimen of the old Northumbrian 
dialect” (see E. E. T. S., No. xx., Preface, p. v.) 

Of this Northumbrian dialect Mr. Morris treats, 
in his Preface (p. xxvi.) to Hampole’s “ Pricke of 
Conscience” (Philological Society’s Early English 
Volume 1862-4). 


I quote from him : — 
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“ Characteristics of the Northumbrian Dialect from the latter 
Half of the Thirteenth to the End of the Fourteenth 
Century : — 

“1. The most striking peculiarity perhaps, is the pre- 
servation of the long a in words of A.-Sax. origin con- 
taining this vowel, which the Southern dialects changed 
into a long o: A.-Sax. lam; Northumb. lame ; Southern 
form, loam.” 

Mr. Morris gives this among many other ex- 
amples, but it is enough for our _—— 

In his notes to this same “ Pricke of Conscience” 
(p. 272), he gives the following quotation from 
the Northumbrian “ Cursur O Werld” (Cott. MS. 
Vesp. A, II.):— 

“ He that es laverd of erth and heven, 
Mai o that ilk selvin even, 
Phat first was molten into lame 
Mak a wel fairer licam,” &c. 

The subject is the resurrection of the dead in 
the b dy . 

Lame, then, we may conclude for the future, is 
the legitimate Northern form, as /oam is the 
Southern. 


Secondly, to bring the matter home to Adam 
himself; and to show that (whether halt or not 
so) he was made of ldm, lame, or loam : — 

In Specimens of Early English (Clarendon Press 
Series), Mr. Morris gives other quotations from 
the same Northumbrian “Cursor Mundi.” One 
of these he calls “The Oil of Mercy”; and of 
this, lines 550-554 run thus: — 

e. ' : . ‘ , * Adam 
rhi fader,’ he said, ‘ than sal thou say, 
Phat he sal dei the thrid day, 

Efter that thou be commun ham, 
And, als he was, turn into Jam,’ &c.” 

The cherubin-porter of Paradise-gate is giving 
his final commands to Seth, who is returning to 
the decrepit and life-weary Adam. 

Joun Appts, Jun. 

FonERAL Custom (3"™ S. xi. 276.) —It is said 
that the Society of Free Masons were formerly in 
the practice of throwing gloves into the grave of a 
deceased brother. In this country sprigs of ever- 
green plants are now substituted, as emblematical 
of immortality. Bar-Pornt, 

Philadelphia. 


Brsnorp Nicotson (3™ S. xi. 459.) — It was a 
great fault of mine to omit the printers and date 
of my copy of the Exposition of the Catechism of 
the Church of England, &c., by the above-named 
bishop. I will now supply the deficiency : — 

“ London: Printed for Nathanael Webb, at the Royal 
Oak, and William Grantham, at the Black Bear, near the 
little North-door in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1663.” 


On the fly-leaf of this edition is the design of | 


the “ Royal Oak,” named in the last query. It 

also contains the following autograph: “E lib. 

Guliel. Waddon, pret. 7* 8°.” Groror Lioyp. 
Darlington. 
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Currew at Newcastie-on-TrneE (1" §, j 
312.)— The custom of ringing the curfew he 
was discontinued about two years ago. Varioy 
reasons are assigned, none of which are satisfy. 
tory. Truly — 

“ Many precious customs of our ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing from us.” 


It was last rung in St. Nicholas’ church. 

J. Maxvn 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Punxtne Mortrtors (3% S. xi. 32, 145, 
366.) — Allow me to add the following to yor 
list : — 

“ A white man never wants a weapon "—Wightman 

“ Ardua petit ardea "—Heron. 

* At spes solamen "— Hope. 

* Chéris l’espoir” —Cherry. 

“ De hirundine ”"—Arundel. 

* De monte alto” —De Mont Alto. 

“ God be in my bede ”—Beedham. 

“ Leto wre florent ” and “ Lighter than air ”— Ayre 

“ Latet anguis in herba” and “ Anguis in herba"- 

ish. 


Curzon holde what Curzon helde” — Cur 


"—Lighton. 
* Magnum in parvo ”—Little. 
“ Mex memor originis "—Manson. 
* Nec triste, nee trepidum ”—Trist. 
“ Nil moror ictus ”—Money. 
* Non pas l'ouvrage, mais l’ouvrit 
* Oriens svlva "—Eastwood. 
* Sae bauld”—Sibbald. 
“ Sera deshormais hardi” and “ Trop hardi "—Hanik 
* Sit saxum firmum ”—Saxby. 
“ Solus Christus meus rupes ”—Orrock. 
“* Sumus "—Weare. 
“ Toujours gai "—(Cay. 
“* Ut palma justus "—Palmes. 


r”— Workman. 


J. MANUEL 
Newcastle-on-Tvne. 


There 


is alwavs something entertaining 2 
glimpses at these curious and often obscure m 


moranda of other times. “Quod dixi dixi,” we 
once translated of a very absolute Dixie: “ Whi 
Dixie has said, he will swear to.”” The “ Ascendi 
eantu” of the Cockburns would hardly apply % 
the modern corruption of their patrimonial pans 
Cockburnspath, now Coppersmith. Of the old rail 
times, the Border mottoes were tolerably desenp 
tive: “Furth fortune, and fill the fetters,” w# 
not meaningless; but the “ Ye shall want ere! 
want” of the Cranstouns was still more plain am 
comprehensive. The ancient joke of “ Quid rides, 
for the coach panel of an enriched tobacconis, 
was good, and has been the hint for numero 
imitations. Busuey Ile. 

“Form” (3' S. xii. 24.)—I am not a “ spore 
ing reader of ‘N. & Q.,’” but perhaps Jayne 
will not merely on that account scout my theory 
as to the signification of “form.” It is, that! 


| means the style or manner in which a thing * 
| done, as in “They rowed in good form down? 
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the lock ” 
says, “He was not looking in good form when | 
last I saw him.” St. SwITHrn. 

“Form,” in the athletic world, has now the 
meaning of “style,” and unless modified by an 
adjective, is understood to mean “ good style. 7 

To say that A. B. has “ lost his form, ? would 
signify that he has fallen off from his old good 
style of walking, ule rowing, Kc. into an 
inferior one ; whils t if a trainer were to say he 
was “ getting C. D. into form,” he would imply 
that he was improving the latter's style 

“Bad form,” “poor form,” &c. mean “bad 
stvle,” or “ poor style.” Water Rye. 

London Athletic Club. 

Taatcuen Cuurcues (3% S, xii. 35.) — The 
query on this subject reminds me of some lines I 
picked up in Yorkshire many years since. They 
were said to have been once applicable to Beswick, 
a village near Beverley : - 

“ A thatched church, 
A wooden steeple, 
A drunken parson, 
And wicked people.” 

There is nothing very improbable in the first 
half of the verse ; but the remainder is so clearly 
requisite to complete the rhyme, that it is not 
necessary to suppose any foundation for it in 
fact. » mS 

Old Jewry a 


Query on Pork (53'S, xi. 519, 537.) —1 can 
state from personal experience, that lambs, ho ITSeS, 
and cats will lick both hands and face of their 
master. I know at least four instances of horses 
doing so, one of a pet lamb, and I never had a cat 
belonging to me that did not lick my face, and 
that most elaborate ly. y 5. L. 


“EnpEavourn” as A Rerrecrive Vers (3 8, 
xi. 448.) — There is a familiar ex: unple of this in 
the collect for the Second Sunday after Easter ; 
and a very accessible one in the Order for the 
Making of Deacons. Dean Alford refers, in his 
book on Queen's English (p. 96), to the error in 
accentuation of which many clergymen are guilty, 
when they have occasion to use the prayer. | 
know not how ordination candidates ac¢ quit them- 
selves in making answer to the bishop. 
Sr. SWITHIN. 

“ Bur witH Tue Mornineo,” ere, (3 
I cannot find the line — 

“ But with the morning cool reflection came,” 
in Rowe's Fair Penitent, though there 
which bears some similarity to it: — 

“ At length the morn and cold indifferen: 


; Does D. think that Sir Walter Scott's quota- 
tion is a paraphrase of this latter line ° 
JONATHAN Bovenrer. 


4S, xi. 468.) 


¢ came.” 
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: and sometimes condition, as when one | 


Penny (3 §S. xii. 25.)—The Sanscrit word 
pannas, according to Eichhoff and Kaltschmidt, 
means flichtig, flying, and is in close relationship 
with the Latin penna, the wing-feather or quill of 
a bird, from pat, to fly, to fall. Penny is not 
generally connected with the European languages, 
but is confined to one branch. It is not a very 
old word. The corresponding word to penny in 
the Gothic of Ulphilas is skatt (Mark xii. 15, Luke 
xx. 24). The English penny is related closely to 
the German pfenniy, where it is a favourite, for 
they have pfennigmeister = treasurer, or cashier ; 
pfennigfuchser = pinch-penny ; pfenniggewicht = 
pennyweight; pfenniglicht = farthing (penny) 
candle; and pfennigwerth = pennyworth. 

T. J. Buckton. 

The querist seems to misunderstand the com- 
parative study of languages, when he asks if the 
Sanskrit panna is the origin of our word “ penny.” 
The origin of our word “ penny” is the Anglo- 
Saxon pending, pening, penig, and certainly not the 
Sanskrit panna. It is well known that Anglo- 
Saxon is a branch of the Teutonic class of Aryan 
languages, whilst Sanskrit is a branch of the Indic 


class. Now Teutonic and Indic are co-ordinate 


and not sub-ordinate to each other, and it is quite 
an erroneous supposition to believe that Sanskrit 


mother tongue of the Aryan languages. 
We may consult the Sanskrit vocabulary for 
the origin of a Pali or of a Prakrit word, but 
not for the origin of an English or of a Latin 
word. Of course we may discover some close 
resemblance between a Sanskrit word and a Latin 
word, for instance; but then we must conclude 
that the origin of both words was a word of that 
Aryan mother-tongue which no longer exists, and 
of which Indic and Italic are remnants. I think 
it useless to dwell on this subject, for I suppose 
that the querist is as well acquainted as myself 
with comparative philology, but that he has not 
been careful enough in the wording of his query. 

As to the etymology of the word penny, the 
querist may refer to Turner's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, vol. iv. p- 164: — 

“We says the 
into the pening. ‘The word occurs 
for coin in many aide In the Francotheotise, it 
occurs in Otfrid as Pfening ; and on the Continent one 
gold pfenning was declared to be worth ten silver pfennig. 
It occurs in Icelandic, in the ancient Edda, as penning. 

“ The Danes still use penge as their term for money or 
coin, and if we consider the Saxon penig as their only 
silver coin, we may derive the word from the verb punian, 
to beat or knock, which may be deemed a term applied to 
metal coined, similar to the Latin cudere.” 


The same author 
this passage : — 


is the 


cu — author, * to inquire 


etymolog , of the 


may be 


(Turner) adds in a note to 


gives a similai 


“Schilter has quoted an author who 
nomine 


etymology from another language, ‘ Paenings 
pecunia tantum munerata significat, a pi 
cudere, signare.’ "— Gloss. Teut. p. 657. 





I find the most probable etymology of the word 
penny in Chambers's Encyclopedia, art. “ Penny” : 


“The name is evidently the same as the German | 


Pfennig, and both words seem to be intimately connected 
with the old German Pfant, a pledge, and the Latin 
pendo, to weigh or to pay.” 

The word penny, Anglo-Saxon pending, pening, 
penig, Germ. pfennig, Dan. and Swed. pening, is 
a diminutive, and means probably “little coin.” 
I am unable to decide whether the Sanskrit 
panna has the same meaning, for the querist does 
not indicate precisely the passage where it seems 
to designate a copper value. If it means this, 
there is certainly a striking, but by all means for- 
tuitous, resemblance between the two words. 

G. A. S. 


**Conspicvovs FROM Its ApsENcE” (3° S. xi. 
438, 508; xii. 34.)—I believe that the French 
anticipated us in the application of this epigram- 
matic expression. “ Briller par son absence” has 
been familiar to them ever since the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in causing the lives of Arnauld and Pascal 
to be excluded from L’ Histoire des Hommes illus- 
tres by Perrault. It was then, I think, that the 
expression became popularised amongthem. I do 
not know whether it has been introduced among 
the Germans and Italians. C. T. Ramaeer. 


Pattnpromics (3 8, xii. 38.) 

“A lawyer once chose for his motto ‘Si nummi im- 
munis.’ And in the time of Queen Elizabeth, a noble 
lady, who had been forbidden to appear at court in conse- 
quence of some suspicions against her, took for the device 
on her seal the moon, partly obscured by a cloud, and the 
motto, ‘ Ablata at alba.’ Taylor, the water-poet, writes-— 

* Lewd did I live, and evil I did dwel.’” 
Spe imens of Mi roni Poetry, L mdon, 
1831, p. vi. 
Why should si taken as 
specially the motto of a lawyer ? D. 


MWORME tMURURLS be 


STANSFIELD: SmytaA (3° 8S. ix. 413; xii. 27.) 
From the hasty glance that 1 have been able to 
give to the records in reference to this matter, I 
can only say that the Laird of Bulronne was pro- 
bably the Laird of Balgone in Haddingtonshire. 
I have at present no time to work out the ques- 
tion, but I’. M. 8S. will find valuable information 
in the Inquisitiones Specivles for that county, and 
also in the. Inquisitiones Generales. 

Gerorer Vere Irvine. 


OLD SEALS on CHarters, etc. (3° S, xii. 25.) 
There is much valuable information on seals to 
charters, their antiquity, &c., in Dugdale’s An- 
tiquities of Warwickshire, and he quotes a passage 
respecting them from Ingulphus, secretary to the 
Conqueror when Duke of Normandy, and after- 
wards Abbot of Croyland, from which I gather 
that the substance of the seals attached to old 
charters was wax: “ Et chartarum firmitatem 
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cum cerea impressione,”’ &c. (Dugdale’s Anti+ 
quities of Warwickshire, pub. 1656, p. 138.) 
8. L, 

LINEs ON THE Evcnarist (2™ 8S. v. 438; 38, 
x. 519; xi. 66, 225, 315.)—The following extract 
from Clark’s Ecclesiastical History has not been 
noticed hitherto in ““N. & Q.” It occurs in his 
Life of Queen Elizabeth, p. 94:— 

“She had a good vein in poetry. In the time of her 
sister’s reign, when a popish priest pressed her hard to 
declare her opinion of Christ’s presence in the Sacrament, 
she truly and warily answered him thus : — 

“Twas God the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.” 
Clark’s Eccles. History, 3rd edit. 1675. 


8. L, 


Bisnor GirrarD, Ete. (3° S. xi. 455.)—Joseph 
Francis de Malide, Bishop of Avranches, was 
translated to Montpellier in 1774. He was one of 
the thirty-six bishops who refused to resign his 
see in 1801, which all the French bishops wer 
required to do by the concordat between Pius VIL 
and Buonaparte. He died in London. 

Renéde Moutiersde Mérinville was made Bishop 
of Dijon in 1787. He, unlike the above, became 
a di masstonaire in 1801. I see in Darling’s Cyelo- 
pe dia Bibliographi a, part 1., ** ¢ ‘atholick Sermons,” 
in two vols. Svo, by “ Giffard B.” VILEC. 


Sir Jonn Orpuixon (3° 8S. xi. 399.) — That 
Sir John’s name is not to be found in a listof 
knights may be owing to his having been a 
baronet. It is my impression that his eldest son 
succeeded to his title on Sir John’s death. An 
other of his sons was an officer of the United 
States navy about thirty years ago. I remember 
Sir John’s widow well. ‘Assisted by her two ae 
complished daughters, she kept a young ladie’ 
school for many vears in this city. 

i ; 3, R-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


Cartes Lamp’s “ Ersza” (3 S. xi. 198.)— 
Charles Lamb’s sister Mary was “the quaint 
poetess ’ who wrote the verses called “ The Two 
Boys,” quoted in one of his essays. They are tobe 
found in a volume published early in this century, 
and entitled Poetry for Children, entirely Original 
By the author of ‘Mrs. Leicester's School. The 
title-page might have said authors, as I believe 
that Charles Lamb contributed to this volume # 
well as to Mrs. Leicester's School. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Transtations (3" S. xi. 478.)—The reply # 
this query is literally sii. Champion’s 
Nameh is the only English translation, but that 
is not in prose. The “ Veds” recently issued by 
Prof. Max Miiller is useless alike to the Hindo 
and to the European, and is a most costly work to 
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buy. The funds cannot come from the sale of it, 
but must have been lavishly provided. The 
Veds should have been published like ata oe 
Hebrew Bible and Ulphilas’s Mceso-Gothic New 
Testament, with each separate word translated 
above or below the text, with a correct version in 
intelligible Latin or + nglish appended, en regard, 
after the manner of Bagster’s Polyglotts. The 
Mishna + the Ger mara, =the Talmud, are all 
in like manner still desiderata in English. The 
various commentators on the Koran are the fol- 
lowing, according to Sale :—Jallalo’ddin, Al Bei- 
dawi, Al Zamakhshari, Yahya, Al Fermadi, 
Ismael Ebuali, Abu’lkassan Hebatallah, Abu’l- 
feda, Al Hasan, Al Thalabi, Abu Isak, Al 
Kessai, Elmacin, Almed Ebn Abd’al Halim, 
Abu’Ifarag, Ebu Shohuah, Mirat Kainat, Turikh 
Moutakhab, &c. .A comparison with France and 
Germany in this respect places Great Britain on 
a very low scale indeed. T I 
Streatham Place, %. 


Manna (3% S. xii. 41.) ephus (Axntiz. iii. 
i. 6) gives the best descri heaiee as known to the 
Jews of his day. The authors who have since 
treated of it in an intelligible manner are Buxtorf, 
Salmasius, Bochart, Scheuchzer, Michaelis, Nie- 
buhr, Faber, and Rosenmuller. The best account 
is given by Burckhardt, who, speaking of the 
Wady-el-Sheikh, to the north of Mount Serbal, 
says - 
overgrown with the 


“Tn many part Ww thicklh 
tamarisk or tarfa ; it is the only valley in the peninsula 
where this tree grows, at present, in any great quantity, 
though some small bushes are here and there met with 
in other parts. It is from the tarfa that the manna is 
obtained; and it is very strange thet the fact should 
have remained unknown in Europe till M. en men 
tioned it in a brief notice of his tour to Sinai, blished 
in the Mines de 7 Orient. ‘This substance is called by the 
Arabs Mann, and urately resembles the descripti nm 
f the manna vi Scripture. In the month of Jun 
it drops from the thorn the tamarisk upon the fallen 
twigs, leaves, and t is which always cover the ground 
beneath the tree in t natural state: the manna is col- 
lected before sunrise, when it is coagulated, but it dis- 
tl n shines upon it. The Arabs 
clean away the leaves, dirt, &c. which adhere to it, boil 
it, strain it through a coarse piece of cloth, and put it 
into leathern skins; in this way they preserve it till the 
following year, and use it, as they do hon y, to pour over 
their unleavened bread, or to dip their ‘bre ad into. I 
could not learn that they ever made it into cakes or 
loaves, The manna is found only in years when copious 
rains have fallen; sometimes it is not produced at all. 
I saw none of it among the Arabs, but I obtained a piece 
of last year’s produce at the convent, where, having been 
kept in the coo shade and moderate temperature of that 
place, it had becom: »uite solid, and formed a small cake ; 


solves as soon 


it became soft when kept some time in the hand, if 


placed in the sun for five minutes; but when restored to 
4 cool place it became solid again in a quarter of an hour. 
In the season at which the Arabs gather it, it never 
acquires that degree of hardness which will allow of its 
being pounded, as the Israelites are said to have done 

um, xi, 8.) It four is dirty yellow, and the piece 
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| which I saw was still mixed with bits of tamarisk leaves; 


its taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as sweet as 
honey. If eaten in any considerable quantity, it is said 
to be slightly purgative. The quantity of manna col- 
lected at present, even in seasons when the most copious 
rains fall, is very trifling, perhaps not amounting to 
more than 5 or 600 Ibs, It is entirely consumed among 
the Bedouins, who consider it the greatest dainty which 
their country affords. The harvest is usually in June, 
and lasts six weeks; sometimes it begins in July.” 
T. J. Buck ton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


Louis XVI. on tHe Scarroxp (3S, xi. 521.) 
The story told by A Senror, respecting the 
‘ struggles” of Louis XVI. with his executioners, 
is merely the repetition of a silly figment which 
was (for obvious purposes) put about at the time, 
and disproved by abundant evidence : among which 
none is more to the point than the matter-of-fact 
narrative of Sanson the executioner. It appears 
from this, that the sole foundation for the story 
was in the fact, that when Louis advanced to the 
front of the scaffold, wishing to address the people, 
he was forcibly drawn back by the gendarmes 

nder Santerre’s orders. Louis XVI., though not 
a man of strong intellect or strong will, possessed 
the courage of his family, and maintained his 
personal dignity through scenes even more ter- 
rible than that closing one on the Place de la 
It would be well if some other French- 

martyrdom has not gone beyond a 
comfortable and well-endowed exile, had followed 
his example in this respect. We might not then 
have witnessed the attempt of M. Louis Blanc to 
revive this pitiful slander in our own day. 

C. G. Prowett. 


Concorde. 


} 
men, W 8 


Garrick Club, 


Letrer FROM Kiwpoiton Lrprary (3° S. xii. 
44.) Your correspondent F. requires the ex- 
planation I received when greatly puzzled at 
finding “the key of the littel gate that leads to 
Pergo” thus labelled. Pirgo is a manor in the 
liberty of Havering, and near Havering-atte- 
Bower. In the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was sold by Henry Grey, Esq. to Sir 
Thomas Cheke, Knt., grandson of the learned 
Sir John Cheke. Sir Thomas Cheke married, 
secondly, Essex, daughter of Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick. Their eldest son was born 1625. Now 
if this letter were written previous to 1628, would 
not a very probable solution of its contents be : 
“ My Lord Admirall the Duke of Buckingham ” 

Steenie, who succeeded Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, and held the dignity till his murder by 
Felton in 1628. Co: Go: might be Lord Goring, 
who was a distant cousin of some of the Chekes, 
I think, and the said Co: Go: may have been one 
of the officers in the disgraceful expedition of 
Buckingham to the Isle of Rhé, the “broom 
men” and “pinne makers ” being the Huguenots. 
Essex Cheke would familiarly sign herself S X 
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esS-X-ex. Her daughter Essex married, first, Sir 
Robert Bevil of Chesterton, and, secondly, Ed- 
ward, second Earl of Manchester, to whom Kim- 
bolton belonged. There is a monument to her 
memory and virtues in Kimbolton church. 

I therefore am persuaded that Lady Cheke 
wrote the letter to either the first or second Earl 
of Manchester from Pirgo. Tuvs. 


I should imagine that the letter signed S X. | 
was written by Essex, daughter of Sir Thomas | 
Cheke of Pergo, in Havering, co. Essex, wife of | 
Edward, Lord Kimbolton, the celebrated Parlia- | 


mentary general. Or it may possibly have been 


written by the mother of this lady, Essex, Lady | 


Cheke, daughter of Robert Rich, Earl of War- 
wick. No doubt it refers to some of the troubles 
of that unhappy period. E. J. Sage. 


Navticat Sayine (3S. xii. 25.)—In the days 
of evil antipathies — national, as between the | 


French and English; professional, as between 
soldiers and sailors—a marine was called a gulpin 
by the sailors; that is, a person who would 
swallow anything told him. hom arose the say- 
ing — “Tell that to the marines.” The latter 
portion was seldom expressed, although implied. 
An empty bottle was disgracefully styled a murine 
officer. It is related that a Lieutenant R.N. called 
out—“ Steward, take that marine officer off the 
table.” A marine officer at the table demanded 
an explanation, or “Sir,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, “it has done its duty, and is willing to do 
it again.” ; J. 8. 

Stratford, Essex. 

OYSTERS WITH AN Riv tue Monta (1"* 8. xi. 
302, 373, 414.)— During the reign of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, at this island, oysters were 
not eaten by the Grand Masters or the Knights 
during the summer season, and with many of the 
best families this correct rule is observed to the 
present time. > 4 

Malta. 

Corrie Famity (3° 8. xi. 376, 529.) — Can 
P. W. give particulars of the pedigree of Moses 
Cottle, of W insley, Wilts, antecedent to 1747 ? 
He appears, like Cottle the poet, to have borne 
the same arms as the Cottells of Devon. C. 


Ottver CromwE tt (3"¢ 8. xi. 207.) —The Clay- 
pole family, descended from one of the daughters 
of the Protector, have resided in this city for 
about a century and a half. Much information 
respecting Cromwell's ancestors and posterity is 
to be found in the London Magazine for May, 
1774. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Sryzie or “ Reverend” anp “ Very ReveREND” 
(3 S. xii. 26.)—In Scotland the Principals of the 
Universities, who are always clergymen of the 
Established Church, have the title of “ Very 





Reverend”: and the Moderator of the Gener} 
Assembly of that Church, in his address at the 
conclusion of their annual sitting, names the 
members—part of whom, the elders, are laymen— 
“Right Reverend and Right Honourable.” Pog. 
sibly some of the Scotch readers of “ N. & Q” 
will be able to explain the reason of such appel- 
lation. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Cuevers Famiry (3 S. x. 462; xii. 56.)- 
According to the last edition of Burke’s Landa 
Gentry, Edward Chevers, Viscount Mount Lein- 
ster, had two brothers: Andrew, whose line js 
extinct; and John, ancestor of the Killian family, 


| Here no Jerome appears, though Mr. D’Axtoy 


called him the only brother in his communication 
to “N. & Q.” 

In that communication your late respected cor. 
respondent implies that the name Killian was 
given to his estate by the Chevers, transplanted 
by Cromwell in memory of the parish of Killian 
or Killyan, in Wexford, with which his family 
had been formerly connected. This is an error, 


| The name belongs not only to the estate, but to 


the parish and barony of the county of Galway 
in which it is situate: to the former, no doubt, 
from a very early date; to the barony from 
August 6, 1585, when it was formed at the tim 
of Sir John Perrot’s composition. Killian was 
then the chief seat of Conor Oge O'Kelly, “com- 
pettitor for the name of tanestshipe of O'Kelly.” 
In his Army List of James II., Mr. D’ Autos 
makes the Killian family descend from Walter 
Chevers of Monkstown, transplanted to Con 
naught in 1676. As to this Walter Chevers, who 
was transplanted in 1653; and as to John of May- 
ston, or Macetown ; see some particulars in t 
Cromwellian Settlement (p. 68), and in the records 
therein mentioned. 8. P. 


Brienoces (3" S, xi. 455.) —Mr. J. H. Drxos, 
who resides at Florence, says of this name, “It is 
certainly not Italian”; yet a distinguished person 
of that name, Ct. Brignole-Sale, has for year 
been Sardinian ambassador at the court of Franc 
during King Louis-Philippe’s reign. I have @ 
engraved portrait, by Jean Benoit Castiglione 
(alias il Grechetto), 1616-1676 (Bartsch, P, 
gr. xxi. p. 35), representing Antony Julius Brg- 
nole-Sale, Marquis Groppoli, in Tuscany, born of 
a patrician and senatorial Genoese family, July 23, 
1605; who, after having held various honourable 
public employments in his own country, and hav- 
ing had the misfortune to lose his wife, thought 
himself called to the ecclesiastical state. Later, 
at the age of forty-seven, he became a member 
the Society of Jesuits, March 11, 1652. He had 
previously written several works; but from the 
time of his taking holy orders, he devoted all bis 
thoughts to pulpit eloquence. He died in 1665. 
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Brignole-Sale has been praised by many authors, | Merrpran Ruxes (3" 8. xi. 381, 470.)—Rings 


viz. by Maracci, by Crescimbeni, and by Quadrio. 
In the work called Glorie degli Incogniti (p. 87), 
is his portrait, with the following distich : — 
# Sal erit insulsum, salibus nisi condiat illud 
Hie Ligur, ex ipso qui Sale nomen habet.” 
Mazzuchelli speaks of several works of Brignole- 
Gale, both sacred and profane, in prose and verse. 
His life has been written by Father Visconti — 
Memorie delle virtt del P. Antonio Julio Brignole- 
Sale, Milan, 1666. His principal works are: Le 
Instabilita dell’ Ingegno, etc., Bologna, 1635 ; Tacito 


abburattato, etc., Venice, 1636; Maria Maddalena | 


rice, ete., Genoa, 1636 ; Il Carnovale di Got- 
tilvannio Salliebregno (his anagram), 
1639-1641, &c. Ke. P. A. In 
Dore (3" S. xii. 55.) —I have thought of an- 
other instance of the use of this word by a modern 
author, in addition to the one I quoted from 
Tennyson : — 
“ No need of sulphureous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 
But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 
In everlasting retrospect — 
Will wring my sinful soul!” 
Hood, Lady’s Dream. 
JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 


Tue Turer Picrons (3° S. xii. 25.)—I quite 
agree with N. B. C. in his conjecture that the 
sign of “The Three Pigeons” had originally a 
religious significance. The idea of this sign ap- 
pears to have been derived from Gen. viii. 8-12, 
where, in our Authorised Version, Noah is repre- 
sented as thrice sending out the dove. The 
Hebrew word rendered “dove” might quite as 
correctly be rendered “ pigeon,” and is so ren- 
dered Ley. v. 7, &c. To this we may add that, 
if we refer to the passage in question as it stands 
in the Vulgate, we shall there find that, through 
the want of the definite article in Latin, there is 
nothing which decidedly indicates that Noah 
thrice sent forth the same pigeon ; it might rather 
appear to the cursory reader that Noah succes- 
sively sent forth three pigeons. In such an inter- 

retation, I would submit, the sign of “The 

hree Pigeons” had its origin. , 

Whether dove or pigeon is the more proper 
rendering of the original Hebrew (yéndh), is 
hardly a question to be discussed in “ N. & ing 
and [ ; 
controversy in your pages. 
ever to observe that, in referring to Gen. viii. in 
oe version of ( stervald, we find “ pigeon” 
t ig out (not to mention other authorities). 
And it would appear from Luther's version, that 
he regarded the passage as really implying that 
Noah sent forth three doves or pigeons succes- 
sively, not the same bird thrice. Scurry. 





| eight francs. No doubt it is sold in London. 


| standing beside him. 


| you some nectar to taste!’ 





strenuously disclaim any wish to raise the | 
It may be well how- | 


to ascertain the time are regularly sold at the 
Swiss fairs. They are called cadrans. The price 
of one is 20 centimes. They are of the kind 
mentioned in the French Cyclopédie, and the hour 
is told by “un trou, par lequel on fait passer un 
rayon du soleil.” A superior instrument of this 
kind has lately been patented at Paris. It is not 
a ring, but a flat graduated instrument. One end 
is slightly elevated, and has a small hole through 
which the sun-rays pass. The cost is about 
8. J. 


Noau (3" §. xi. 470.) —A German gentleman, 


| who is studying our language, has favoured me 
Venice, | S a 
enice, 


rose rendering of a song on Noah. The 
The song is as follows : — 


with a 
English is very bad. 

“ Noah, after having so much water, wished that 
Jupiter would send him something better. He had 
hardly finished his prayer, when he found a beautiful 
young lady | I follow my friends MS.) with a golden cup 
Noah said, ‘Who are you, my 
dear?’ She answered, ‘I am Hebe, and I’ve brought 
Noah tasted, and was en- 
raptured, and said: ‘Do give me the receipt.’ Hebe 
then gave Noah some vine cuttings, and told him how to 
plant them; and gave him all instructions necessary as 
to gathering the grapes, pressing, and soon. And thus 
was produced wine, which you see is the same drink as 
that which is called by the gods Nectar.” 

As I have not seen the original, I cannot vouch 
for the correctness of the translation. The song 
I am told is a favourite with the German students, 
and is from a collection wherein Gambrinus and 
Noah are equally honoured. J. H. D. 


Tue wate Rey. R. H. Barnam (3" 8. xi. 476, 
531.) —Two pieces, called “The Dark-looking 
Man,” and “ Rich and Poor, or Saint and Sinner,” 
were certainly from the pen of Mr. Barham, 
though not found in his works. They appeared 
in The Globe under the signature of “‘ Peter Pep- 
percorn, M.D.,”’ which was the signature —— 
to the parody on “ The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 
The parody was however not wholly original, but 
founded on one written by the far-famed “ Wags 
of Durham.” The parody of the “ Wags” was 
sent to The Mirror newspaper (since defunct), in 
which it never was inserted, but by some means 
or other it got into Peter Peppercorn’s hands, 
and by him was published, with many alterations 
and improvements, in The Globe and Traveller. 
In its original state it was too local, and abounded 
in allusions that could only interest a citizen of 
Durham. 

“The Dark-looking Man” commences thus : — 
“ The shutters were closed, the decanters at hand, 

At the Somerset close by St. Mary-le-Strand ; 

When ‘tis painful to think what a conflict began 

’Twixt a merchant so grave and a dark looking man.” 
I will shortly send to 
I regret that 


“ Saint and Sinner” 
“N. & Q.” Ihave a copy by me. 
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I cannot supply a copy of “The Dark- -looking | 
Man.” It is equal to any Ingoldsby ~— 
8. J. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The English Archeologist’s Handbook. By Henry God- 
win, F.S.A. (Parker & Son.) 

In a very judicious Introduction, Mr. Godwin points 
out the difficulties with which the student of archeology 
is surrounded from the bulkiness and expense of almost 
all books which treat of this interesting science, and 
shows that the student who may set forth to study our 
national monuments would require a very considerable 
outlay to secure the books, and then having expended : 
camel-load of a per in their purchase, would require the 
camel itself to transport them But we will let Mr 
Godwin tell in his own words the object of the book be- 
fore “ The experience of some years of irksome and 
humiliating, although unavoidable ignorance, has guide| 
me in the selection of those subjects on which informa- 
tion is most necessary, and most difficult of attainment ; 
and this information I have with much labour, and at no 
inconsiderable expense, endeavoured to collect, condense, 
and classify, rectifying as far as I could what I con- 
sidered erroneous, and popularising, as far as the matter 
would allow, what appeared too recondite and abstruse.” 
Carrying out his object in this spirit, Mr. Godwin has 
produced a little volume in which the English archwolo- 
gist will find a mass of information readily 
and we believe perfectly reliable, which will make it not 
only useful as a book of reference in the study, but really 
what Mr. Godwin aimed at—a handbook to the arche- 
ologist, a manual to » the student of history, and an in- 
structive companion to the English tourist. 


Fine Arts Quarterly Review. No. IV. New Series. 
The new number of this journal, now so interesting to 
all urt and tudents, though late in 
pearan ill be 1 for tl ty and importan 
of the article Professor Kinkel’s paper « 
Holbein will the numerous admirer 
the grea notice of the Life and Works 
of Decamps is another valuable contribution to art bio- 
graphy ; while art history is enriched by papers on Artists 
patronised by Charles II., and a New History of Painting 
in Italy. Art Criticisms, Notices of New Prints and New 
Books, and other miscellanies, ma! 1 capital number 
of the Fine Art Quart ly Re 


Portraits oF Yor«kKsHir 
received what may be called 
of the Worthies of Yorkshire, whic 
form one of the features of the Leeds Exhibition of next 
year. This happy idea originates with Edward Hail- 
stone, Esq., of Horton Hall, near Bradford, whose collec- 
tions of everything connect H with his native county are 
so widely known. It was proposed by him about fifteen 
years ago to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, but 
circumstances did not then permit of it. The Leeds Com- 
mittee, finding their opportunities greater, have now 
requested that gentleman to superintend the formation 
and arrangement of such a gallery in one of the principal 
corridors of their new infirmary. We ee that 
Mr. Hailstone has consented to undertake this task, and 
also that he has been fortunate enough to associate with 
himself the Rev. James Beck, who is well known to our 
readers by his connection with the National Portrait 
Exhibition and the South Kensington Loan Collections. 
Under sach care we are sure that the Gallery of “ York- 
shire Worthies” will not only verv attractive, but 
very valuable to historical students. ; 
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Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Tax Saaxrereanss or Rowtvoron. We hope next week to L 
our readers a very interesting paper on the subject of this tren 
a Samily. 

. H. T. Mathematical queries do not come within, the 
“Ne Q.” 
T.W.T. The line 
“ The modest water saw its God and blushed,” 


is by Crashaw. See two interesting papers upon it in our Ist §, 
and viii. 242. 
C. B, (Ingatestone) will find no J 28 than 
(&) a d its derivation in our ist 8, ii. 230, 284, 
524; ix. 43. 
. Some account of the custom is 
“N.a Q@” vii. 219- 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. a @”" 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, pri 
or, (ree by post, direct from the publisher, for |». 8d. 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be h 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen 


ten articles on & 
Sing Vill. 
Freedench 


F. 
2nd S. 


is published at noon on Friday, and 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The Subscription for Stampep Ge 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publislvr (including & 
yearly Iworx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofe 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wustiam G 
Weterxrerow Sraeet, Staanv, W.C., where also all Comm 
vor rae Eprrur should be addressed. 


“ Nores ano Qcenies™ 


u 


“Noras & Qveaims” is registered for transmission ab 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT. — A Grads 

JZ an English University, with a practical knowledge of 

and having an office in the City, is open to an Engagement for 
Preparing MSS. for the Press, or other Literary Work ing 
with Magazines or Newspapers. Great facility for Books of 
Address, M. A., care of Unwin Brothers, Bucklersbury, E.C, 


experienced ig 


YEQUIRED by a LADY 
MPa 


\ mestic Management, a Re-engagement as Ct 
Lady, or as GOVER S88 to Pupils under twel ve yes she 
long accustomed to the care and instruction of Chil rou, onl 
most satisfactory testimonials. ou ts taught — English, 
Music, and Drawing. Addr A., at Alexander's : 
», Clifton Terrace, Fulham Road, 8 w Agents need not 


ND FAMILY HIST 
« I t 
vate Sources Information given respecting 
Estates, Advowsons, Manors, &c. Translations 
Records. Researches made in the British Museum.— 
DOLMAN, E8Q., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


(= INEALOGY 


ithentic A SEE luced from tl 


IBRARIES CATALOGUED in an@ 
manner by a person of thorough experience, possessing 
Indexes and 
to authors. 
tos, “N.& 


4 
sary bibliographical and literary knowledge. 
made, and other literary assistance rendered 
recommendations can be given.—Address B 


Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Qa IRTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGER 
*honography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private 

given, personally or by post, for 1/. ls. the Complete Course 


London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


~ TT . aa ' 
te PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, %&. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain. 4s. 6d. per 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, 4 and 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7 
The “ Temple” F poole , new shape, high inner 
Polished Steel Crest I ies, engraved by the first Art 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, 
Address Dies, from 4s. éd. Preliminary Pencil sketehy 
Colour Stamping ( Relief), reduced to Is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List 
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